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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


stones now is: 


THE popularity of precious 


The pearl first, ruby second, and the diamond 
third. 


_* * ® 
Inow has for ages been a favourite medicine. 
anion different preparations of iron 
are now known to the ch : 
* * * - 
“You say, then, that this material is the 
“The very latest, madam.” 
‘“ But will it fade in the sun?” ‘‘ Why, it has 
been lying in the window for two years, and 
look how well it has stood.” : 
* * * 
Nine — ae pauses,” the area 
e Cc. grammar. ‘ Thin grow 
on cats and dogs,” answered the gieallent girl. 
* -* * 


‘© Make God Save the Queen at once” was 
the actual wording of a telegram that 
over the N.S.W. telegraph wires at the - 
ning of June, from a country Mayor to a pera 
address. It subsequently transpired that it 
was merely an order for a Diamond Jubilee 
transparency. : 

* * * 

‘‘ Hetxo, Smith, I’m glad to see you alive. 
The doctor told me he had given you up.” 
‘Yes, Jack, I had a close call, but money 
saved me.” ‘ Why, the doctor told me Mop 
couldn’t pay him.” ‘ Yes, that’s just it. I 
had possessed the money he would have con- 
tinued his visits, and I would not have been 
here to tell the tale.” 

* * * 


A HEaktT once alive can move from sphere to 
sphere. The modern womankind can, in an 


instant, show Bic as the world needs it. We 
are happy in the thought that it lives. 
David Swing. 


* * * 

‘s WHEREFORE, O ye judges, be of good cheer 
about death, and iiow This of a truth, that no 
evil can happen to a good man, either in life or 
after death. The hour of departure has 
arrived, and we go our ways, I to die and you 
to live. Which is better, God only knows.” 

— Socrates. 
* * x 

Former Views oF Famity Discrpring.—A 
more pitiless despotism of soul than that to 
which at the time now spoken of, really good 
parents (though not mine), with the most 
admirable intentions, subjected their children 
cannot be ay say Nor, probably, was slight 
mischief done by teaching that sternly repressed 
all the more tender elements in human nature, 
and banished their indulgence as sinful. One 
result of the ghostly terrorism under which the 
kindest parents trained their offspring was to 
generate an infantile despair, making its victims 
tearfully indifferent as to what they said or did. 
Always suspected of cherishing some nefarious 
intent, never believed when they protested their 
innocence with kisses, the small victims of this 
iron rule ceased to vex their souls about the 
theory or practice of virtue. The notion of 
regarding a parent in the capacity of a friend 
seldom entered into the juvenile mind; might, 

haps, rather have been discouraged as an 
impious familiarity by the seniors themselves. 
—T. H. Escott. 
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Ovr supply of oranges has much increased 
recently. Four years ago we had only 
4,500,000 bushels of oranges for our year’s 
supply ; now we receive 7,500,000 bushels, for 
which we pay over £2,000,000, and 5,500,000 
bushels of the total come from the sunny lands 
of Spain, where the commonest of all the 
sweet oranges, round in shape and thick of 
rine, is cultivated in immense profusion. The 
oranges now best on sale are the splendid 
variety which is grown at St. Michaels, and 
the Azores send us in the year about 50,000 
bushels. The luscious Navel orange of America 
comes here through Brazil, but from that 
source we only receive from 10,000 to 18,000 
bushels. Indeed, seventeen foreign countries 
give oranges to the British Isles; no other 
fruit is so extensively supplied, or comes from 
so many different lands. 
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PART II. 
1584—1887,. 

I must now pags on to the next period, which 
includes the time of the Reformation—the im- 
portant reign of Queen Elizabeth—the tem- 
porary overthrow of the monarchy during the 
reign of the Stuarts—the religious persecutions 
—and so on, and which brings us down to the 
time of the accession of our own Queen Victoria 
in 1887. 7 

The laws of property underwent little change, 
and remained during this period practically in 
the same state. The criminal laws were still 
very severe, and many of the cruel punishments 
were only abolished at the beginning of this our 
Nineteenth Century. Up to the close of last 
century no less than 160 offences were punish- 
able “without benefit of clergy,” which, in 
other words, meant instant death. In 1784 a 
woman was drawn on a hurdle to the stake 
and publicly burned for assisting in the murder 
of her husband ; and only in 1790 was death 
by hanging substituted for wives guilty of this 
crime ; whilst so lately as in 1809, a common 
scold was punished by the ducking stool. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. (1509—1547) the first 

LAW AGAINST WITCHCRAFT 

was passed, when all who were supposed to 
exercise this power were ordered to be put to 
death. Trials for sorcery became very frequent, 
and the victims in almost every case were 
women, and only in 1786—only 150 years ago 
—was an Act passed forbidding capital punish- 
ment for this imaginary offence. 

You will remember that one great injustice to 
women was that they could not plead “ benefit 
of clergy.” Before the year 1616, we might 
find in the same Court on the same day a man 
being tried for stealing to the value of 8s.; if it 
were his first conviction and he could read, he 
would plead “ benefit of clergy,”’ and upon being 
burned upon the hand go free; while a woman 
who had stolen two shillings’ worth of goods, 
although it was her first offence, was unable to 
‘plead clergy,” and was condemned to death. 
In 1616, this was partly remedied, but not until 
1691 were women placed on an equal footing 
with men in regard to it; and not until about 
1820 (George IV.) was this law allowing the 
power to read to evade punishment for crime 
totally abolished. 

For quite a number of even trivial offences 
‘women were publicly flogged, and thie wholesale 
whipping of women continued down to 1817, 
when a term of hard labour was substituted, 
and in 1820 the whip was finally abolished. 
About 1685, the well-known Judge Jefferies is 
reported to have said on sentencing a woman 
to be whipped: ‘‘ Hangman, I charge you to 
pay particular attention to this lady. Scourge 


her soundly; scourge her till her blood run® 
down. It is Christmas time, a cold time for 
‘madam to strip, see that you warm her 
shoulders thoroughly !” , 
With respect to the 
MAINTENANCE OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN, 
® father could not be compelled to contribute 
anything till 1809; all fell on the unhappy 
mother. As to the marriage laws, we find 
little alteration which really affected women 
until about 1674. In 1668 there was a case 
between man and wife, where the Court refused 


to bind the husband over to keep the peace. 


unlegs it could be proved that her life was in 
danger, ‘‘ because by law he had the power of 
castigation.” In 1674, however, the judges 
ruled that a husband had no right to chastise 
his wife, the only punishment allowed being 
to confine her to the house. As all of us, I 
think, will remember, even this power was 
taken from husbands by the ruling of the 
judges in the famous Jackson case so lately as 
in 1891. 

In 1697 the first Act of Parliament was passed 

GRANTING DIVORCE, 

which, however, only applied to husbands. 
The costs of this action were so heavy that 
only wealthy men could avail themselves of 
it; but women, no matter how wealthy, nor 
to what ill-treatment they had been subject, 
could not avail themselves of this relief, and so 
the state of affairs about divorce continued 
until 1857. 

During the close of the last period (up to 
1584) we find that feudalism was giving way 
to a greater freedom of the people. There 
were several causes for this—the increase of 
population, which forced many to the towns, the 
spread of commerce, and the Wars of the Roses, 
which lessened the power of the nobles. Besides 
all this, there was a growing belief in the rights 
of the people, as shown in the rise of the House 
of Commons, and the force which was brought 
to bear on the Sovereigns at different times to 
compel them to sign charters giving certain 
rights to their subjects. 

As with the rise of feudalism, women’s 
position was made worse ; so with its fall, their 
position was improved. For although the law 
was so harsh in respect to them, yet society, on 


the whole, was in advance of its laws; indeed, | 
if that were not true, even of our own time, our | 


position to-day would be almost unbearable. 


In the Sixteenth Century especially, education | 


amongst the upper classes underwent a wonder- 
ful revival, and perhaps no century in our 
history has been so 


RICH IN CLEVER AND INTELLECTUAL WOMEN. 


Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and Lady Jane their petitions, and on one occasion threatened 


Grey were remarkable for their learning, but it | 


was not only the royal ladies who were thus 
noted, for we read that the tutor of Edward 
VI., Sir Anthony Coke, educated his three 
daughters on the very same lines as he taught the 
boy king. He was evidently quite advanced in 
his views; he held that men and women should 
be educated alike, and that women were quite 


Se ee 


' them to die here as at home.” 


as capable as men, a fact which was abundantly | 
proved by his own daughters—one of whom | 


: became wife of the famous Burleigh, and mother 


| War for protection and for peace. 


of the Prime Minister Cecil ; and another was the 
mother of the illustrious Bacon. Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French and Italian were among their 
principal subjects of study. 

A writer of this time (Erasmus) gives us & 
glimpse of the view which the Church took 
with regard to this education of women, in a 
conversation between an abbot and a learned 
woman. The abbot argues that women would 
never be kept in subjection if they were learned. 
‘They would become wiser than men, therefore 
it is a wicked, mischievous thing to revive the 
ancient custom of educating them.” 

When considering this subject of the higher 
education of women we must bear in mind that 
it did not extend to the middle and lower 
classes. One great reason of this was that 
books were very rare and very expensive, and 
only the upper classes could procure them, and 
afford to pay for tuition. When we remember 
the difficulties these ladies must have en- 
countered in acquiring their knowledge, we 
cannot help being surprised at and admiring 
their wonderful perseverance. Even the poorer 
children of to-day have a much more “ royal 
road to learning” than the noble ladies of the 
Sixteenth Century. It was during this time 
that the Grammar Schools—‘‘ King Edward’s 
Schools,” as they are still called—came into 
being; but the founders never thought of the 
girls (of course not), the boys alone came in for 
their solicitude, so that amongst the middle 
and poorer classes education for girls was really 
unattainable. 

At the close of the last period, as I pointed 
out, the trading class was extending its influence, 
and beginning to be felt, and now, during the 
Elizabethan time, this 


MIDDLE CLASS BECAME A GREAT POWER, 


and is still so to-day. Trade opened out with 
foreign countries, home industries were in a 
thriving condition, and women traders increased 
rapidly. The first Bankruptcy Act passed 
became law during the reign of Henry VIII., 
in which women do not appear to be included, 
but in a later one passed in Elizabeth’s reign 
women are specially mentioned, which points 
to the fact that their numbers must have 
increased to make this special provision 
necessary. 

These women traders of London seem to have 
taken a very lively interest in the affairs of the 
nation, and ‘there are numerous instances of 
their presenting petitions to Parliament for 
redress of grievances, and during the Civil 
During the 
Commonwealth these worthy dames went in a 
body to the House of Commons to present 


that ‘where there was one now, there would 
be 500 the next day, and that it was as good for 
The commander 
of the guard was told ‘to use fair words and 
persuade them to go away,” but true to their 
threat they swooped down the next day, headed 
by one Mrs. Anne Stagg, a brewer’s wife, who 


| presented the petition. 


The Reformation, with its attendant rise of 
different religious sects, all striving in their own 


: way for a liberty of thought, and all subjected to 
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religious might well-form the sub- 
ject of a paper, but now I can only touch, and 
very lightly, on the effect it had on the women. 
In the periods, as you know, the 
Roman Church was a very powerful factor. 
The fights for supremacy between popes and 
kings were of frequent occurrence. Up to the 
time of Henry VIII. the kings swore fealty to 
the Pope and acknowledged him as their 
spiritual head. Henry VIII., however, 
himself from this subjection, and 

declared himself to be the head of the Church, 
first monarch to take the title of 
the Faith.” The monasteries 


change was in the headship of 
which, while lessening the power of 
increased that of the king. In 
Elizabeth, the Puritans first came 
They were Protestants who considered 
Reformed English Church had not gone 

from Rome. They affected great sim- 
plicity in their lives, and objected to all forms 
of ritual. They became the strongest sup- 

of the Parliament in the Civil War 
against the king, and exerted a great influence 
on the manners and thoughts of one section of 
society. 

Coming now to the Seventeenth Century, we 
find society had undergone a decided change for 
the worse. Under the strong hand of the 
Tudor sovereigns, and the wise administration 
of Queen Elizabeth, the country had made rapid 
strides in literature, commerce and arts; but 
under the weak and tactless government of the 
Stuarts a reaction set in. Society was divided 
into two sections. On the one hand, the court 
was most dissolute, learning was held in con- 
tempt, and religion was ‘scoffed [at ‘by the aris- 
tocracy. Women were held in light esteem, 
beauty being considered the one thing and the 
only road to achieve greatness and power, and 
indeed the whole tone was decidedly low. 

The other section—the Puritan Party—pre- 
sented a totally different aspect, but even here 
we find the influence with regard to women was 
not all that could be desired by any means. 
Austere, revolting against beauty in every form, 
looking upon all pleasure as sinful, even regard- 
ing education as some evil weapon, it is no 
wonder that their influence was a narrowing 
one. We have seen how careful the Church 
was to impress women with a sense not only 
of their inferiority, but also of their innate 
wickedness. It would have been indignantly 
denied by the Puritan Party had they been told 
that their views on this point coincided with 
those of the leaders of the hated church. Never- 
theless, it was quite true. We are told that 
‘‘under the Commonwealth society assumed 
a new and stern aspect. Women were in dis- 
grace; it was everywhere declared from the 
pulpit that woman caused man’s expulsion 
from Paradise, and ought to be shunned by 
Christians as one of the greatest temptations of 
Satan. ‘Man,’ said they ‘is conceived in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity’; it was 


HIS COMPLACENCY TO WOMAN THAT CAUSED HIS 
FIRST DEBASEMENT ; 


let man therefore not glory in his shame, let 
him not worship the fountain of his corruption.” 
Though this teaching had of necessity a very 
lowering effect, yet in another way Puritanism 
helped to raise the standard of social purity, in 
its warfare against the frivolity and dissolute- 
ness of the time, and the stern discipline and 
self-control which it demanded from its fol- 
lowers produced often noble types of woman- 


hood. With Puritanism came a wave of 
superstition. As they held so intensely to the 
belief that 
A CURSE RESTED ON WOMANHOOD, 
they were ever ready to believe that certain 
women were specially chosen by the Evil One 
to work destruction, for indeed the whole sex 
were created “for the trial and temptation of 
men!” Thus they believed in witchcraft, and 
were most savage in their persecution of those 
poor women who were suspected of exercising 
their evil power. 
the number of sects that arose about 
this time I cannot omit some allusion to the 
who came into notice about the 
Seventeenth Century. They have been the only 
sect who have believed in the equality of women 
and who have admitted them as preachers and 
teachers.* 
It was a time of persecution for all, and 
though I cannot possibly enlarge on these 
which have so often and so 
horribly stained the history of religion, I would 
just like to draw your attention to the fact that, 
although the Catholic and the Protestant 
Churches preached woman’s inferiority, in one 
respect at least they put her on an equality 
with man—the equality of persecution—nor do 
we find that she anywhere proved herself 
inferior to him in loyalty to faith or in 
courageous endurance for opinion’s sake. 
Now-a-days when raising a plea for the 
enfranchisement of women we are met with 
the question, ‘‘ What can women do in time of 
war?” This is not the time to enter into a 
discussion of this argument, but I cannot leave 
this without some slight allusion to the 
heroines of the Civil War—to those women 
who, with a handful of retainers in the absence 
of their husbands, held their castles against a 
host of besiegers, to the bravery of the women, 
and of their readiness to help with money and 
with life. In 1648 the Countess of Derby held 
her castle in the siege of Lathom House; Lady 
Arundel in the same year held out for many 
days at the siege of Wardour Castle, Wilts. 
Lady Mary Banks held Corfe Castle for the 
Royalists, as we read, ‘“‘to her eternall honour 
be it spoken, with her daughters, women and 
five soldiers,” and these instances could be 
multiplied did time permit. 
But I must now pass on quickly to 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


‘ and here we find no social improvement. It was 


essentially an age of sham, of conventionality, 
of artificial sentiment. Women were to feign 
delicacy ; ignorance was delightful; to be 
learned was a disgrace; all the knowledge 
befitting a woman was to know how to dress 
and to look charming; her sole aim in life 
ought to be to get married. With these pre- 
cepts continually dinned into their ears, what 
wonder if the women of last century were 
narrow and frivolous. The wonder had been 
were they not so! 

The women of the middle class took no 
interest in politics; they busied themselves 
with domestic matters, and any spare time they 


| had was spent in gossip. One lady writer of 


this time puts the case very pertinently, I think. 
Here is a quotation: ‘If from our infancy we 
are nursed upon ignorance and vanity, are 
taught to be proud and petulant, delicate and 
fantastic, humorous and inconstant, ‘tis not 
strange that the ill effects of this conduct 
appears in all the future actions of our 


lives. That, therefore, women are unpro- 


* A strong argument for the enfranchisement of women 
is the experience of this religious body, whose women have 
been the best of wives and of the noblest life, and the 
mothers of sons ever in the van of human progress and 
devotion te good causes.—Ed. W.S. 


fitable to most, and a plague and dishonour 
to some men, is not much to be regretted on the 
account of the men, because ‘tis the product of 
their own folly in denying them the benefits of 
an ingenious and liberal education, the most 
to direct them into and secure 
But not 


only with regard to women was education looked 


considered degrading. 
literary set apart from these “gentlemen,” and 
such names as Johnson, Addison, 
Steele, come to our minds. There was also a 
set of gifted women who were nicknamed 
‘‘ blue-stockings,” and from the writings of 
these ladies we learn what their opinions were 

the education and position of women. 
The quotation just given affords a sample of 
the discontent which was seething in their 
minds, and to which many of them gave expres- 
sion with no uncertain sound. 

Amongst the aristocracy, certainly, the ladies 
took an interest in politics, and entertained at 
their houses the leading political men of their 
time, and no doubt exerted great personal 
influence. They formed, however, but a small 
circle, and, speaking generally, the women did 
not take the interest in public well-being that 
the sturdy women-traders did in the days of 
the Commonwealth. Times were prosperous, 
they were comfortable, and their interest in the 
general welfare seems to have died out with the 
Civil War. It has, therefore, been left to our 
own century to press forward once again the 
claims of women to share in public life. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 

I have already taken up so much time that I 
can only give you a very brief summary of the 
changes which have taken place in our position 
during the last sixty years. The reign of our 
present Queen has been one of unprecedented 
progress in every direction, and in nothing 
more so than in the advancement of women. 
The greatest change with regard to married 
women was the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act in 1882, by which a married 
woman can acquire, hold and dispose of her 
property in the same way asa man. A woman 
can now, under certain conditions, obtain a 
divorce, and also in the case of an illegitimate 
child the father can be compelled to contribute 
to its support up to a certain age, provided that 
the mother is not able to maintain it. The 
greatest number of Acts passed during this 
time, however, affecting women, has been in 
regard to labour. Whether or not that has 
had a favourable effect on women’s position 
is a very debatable point. Most trades are 
open to her legally, but by custom, preju- 
dice and tradition many of them are 
almost as effectually closed. Within very 
recent years some of the universities 
have been opened to her, where she can take 
degrees equally with men. She can now prac- 
tise as a doctor, but not as a lawyer ora clergy- 
man. Politically, she can vote in the majority 
of municipal elections, but not in Parliamentary ; 
can be a member of the board of guardians, 
school board and parish council. A woman can 
be a churchwarden, sexton, governor of a work- 
house, medical officer of workhouse, surveyor 
of highways, inspector of factories and a few 
others. On the other hand, she cannot bea 
Member of Parliament, of a county council, ora 
town council. 

Until the Reform Bill of 1332 women could 
legally vote for members of Parliament. They 
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were deprived of this right simply by the 
wording of the Bill, where in place of “‘ person” 
“+man” was substituted. When the Municipal 
Act of 1869 was passed, Mr. Jacob Bright 
moved an amendment, that words signifying the 
masculine gender should apply also to the 
feminine for all purposes of electing representa- 
. tives, this was passed and without discussion. 
There are still may injustices remaining as 
a legacy from the past—the unequal marriage 
and divorce laws, the injustice to the mother 
with regard to the custody of children, the 
unsatisfactoriness of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and the Bastardy Laws. Thesemight 
well claim women’s earnest attention, and they 
will certainly never be placed on a satisfactory 
basis until women have a voice and a share in 
the government. We have this year celebrated 
the sixtieth year of the reign of our Queen, and 
everywhere we have boasted that by the laws of 
England a woman could rule, forgetting the 
fact that it was because there was no direct 
male heir that she was placed on the throne. 
It is an admitted fact that women make the best 
monarchs, and, as John §. Mill says, if we 
applied the test of experience, this law of 
descent should in all reason be reversed, and 
that a man should only rule where there was 
not a female heir. 


And now just a few words as to some of the 
causes which have been at work to effect this 
improvement in women’s position. Firstly, 
women, as well as society as a whole, have 
gained by the great change in social life; the 
inventions of science, the spread of education, 
and the great improvement in the moral tone, 
all have been in favour of women’s emanci- 
pation. Another great factor has been the 
increase in population, and more especially of 
the female portion, and for myself I can dis- 
tinctly trace in this fact a forward step in the 
progress of evolution. This surplus of women 
has forced them into positions which otherwise 
they might never have filled, or at least not for 
a long time to come. They have tasted the 
sweets of independence, and marriage, whether 
desirable or not, is not forced upon them as 
the only avocation available. 

In reviewing the past, and especially this last 
century, we must remember gratefully those 
women who, in face of insult, ridicule and 
slander, have fought bravely, shoulder to 
shoulder, for the rights of their sisters. It has 
been said by male writers that women gain 
nothing by agitation, and that no improvement 
in the laws can be traced directly to their action. 
This is most untrue. The Married Women’s 
Property Act—the greatest revolution and most 
far-reaching in its effects—was admittedly due 
to the untiring energy and personal influence of 
women themselves, and especially of Mrs. Jacob 
Bright. The infamous C.D. Acts were repealed 
in 1886, owing in a very great measure to the 
storm of indignation raised by many prominent 
women, and headed by Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
But this is not all. It would be impossible 
even to mention the numerous women who 
have struck out in different branches of work, 
of the different societies that have been formed 
by them for assisting their fellow-women, and 
no one can estimate what their influence has 
been. Every time a woman enters on a fresh 
career, or achieves a success, another step has 
been gained, and it is our duty—each one of 
us—in our own little way, to break down those 
customs and prejudices which still fetter us, 
and to keep always on the alert that we may 
withstand any attempt to encroach on, or to 


so bravely fought for and sd hardly won. 


wrest from us, those liberties which have been 
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That such attempts are made we have 
witnessed only in this present year. The 
attempt which is being made to re-introduce 
the C.D. Acts; the disgraceful spectacle at the 
Cambridge University, when women who had 
passed their examination with honours asked 
that they might be allowed to take the degree 
that men can take with a simple pass; the 
degrading scene in the House of Commons, 
and cowardly tactics employed by the members 
to exclude the third reading of the Woman's 
Suffrage Bill, prove to us without doubt that, 
in spite of all our boasted civilisation, much of 
that ancient barbaric spirit still remains. 
‘Women must look to each other for help, and 
while most gratefully acknowledging the help 
and sympathy which we have received, and do 
receive, from some men, yet it is to ourselves 
that we must look for our own salvation. So 
far, women have proved themselves capable 
and worthy of their higher position, and this is 
one great secret of our success, the one proof 
that cannot be shirked. By-and-bye men will 
come to our help, when they begin to under- 
stand that woman’s wider work is for our good 
—for their good—and for the good of humanity. 
Although we shall not see it—yet the time will 
surely come when—as Olive Schreiner saye— 
‘to be born a woman will not be to be born 
branded.” And I think I cannot conclude 
better than by reading you a short extract from 
this same writer’s ‘‘ Dreams,” which gives us 
a hopeful outlook for the future :— 

‘‘ And I dreamed a dream. I dreamed I saw 
aland. And on the hills walked brave women 
and brave men, hand inhand. And they looked 
into each other’s eyes, and they were not 


afraid. 

‘‘ And I saw the women also hold each other's 
hands 

‘‘ And I said to him beside me, ‘ What place is 


9 , 
‘‘ And he said, ‘ This is heaven.’ 
‘6 And I said, ‘ Where is it?’ 
‘¢ And he answered, ‘ On earth.’ 
“And I said, ‘When shall these things 
be?’ 
‘‘ And he answered, ‘In the Future.’ ” 


UNAWARE OF THE PROMISE. 


A WELL-TO-DO deacon in Connecticut was one 
morning accosted by his pastor, who said, 
‘‘ Poor Widow Green’s wood is out. Can you 
not take her a cord?” 

‘‘ Well,” answered the deacon. “I have the 
wood and I have the team; but who is to pay 
me for it?’’ The pastor replied: “I will pay 
you for it, on condition that you read the first 
three verses of the forty-first Psalm before you 
go to bed to-night.” The deacon consented, 

elivered the wood, and at night opened the 
Word of God and read the passage: ‘* Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor; the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble. The Lord will 
pore him, and keep him alive, and he shall 

e blessed upon the earth, and thou wilt not 
deliver him unto the will of his enemies. The 
Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing; thou wilt make all his bed in his 
sickness.” 

A few days afterwards the pastor met him 

in. ‘How much do I owe you, deacon, for 
that cord of wood ?” 

“Oh!” said the now enlightened man, “‘ do 
not speak of payment; I did not know those 
promises were in the Bible. I would not take 
money for supplying the widow’s wants.” 


A LITTLE girl, after hearin 
it appeared that a child h 


parents.” 


a story in which 
suffered ill-usage 
from her parents, remarked, “Little children 
should be very careful in their choice of 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 


“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tus EFFECT WHICH AN EarLy ASSOCIATION OF 
IDEAS HAS UPON THE CHARACTER. 


Epvcarsp in the enervating style recommended 
by the writers on whom I have been ani- 
madverting, and not having a chance from their 
subordinate state in society to recover their lost 
ground, is it surprising that women everywhere 
appear a defect in nature? Is it surprising, 
when we consider what a determinate effect an 
early association of ideas has on the character, 
that they neglect their understandings and 
turn all their attention to their persons ? 

The great advantages which naturally result 
from storing the mind with knowledge are 
obvious from the following considerations. The 
association of our ideas is either habitual or 
instantaneous, and the latter mode seems rather 
to depend on the original temperature of the 
mind than on the will. When the ideas and 
matters of fact are once taken in, they lie by 
for use till some fortuitous circumstance makes 
the information dart into the mind with illus- 
trative force that has been received at very 
different periods of our lives. Like the lightning’s 
flash are many recollections : one idea assimilat- 
ing and explaining another with astonishing 
rapidity. I do not now allude to that quick 
perception of truth which is so intuitive that it 
baffles research, and makes us at a loss to deter- 
mine whether it is reminiscence or ratiocination, 
lost sight of in its celerity, that opens the 
dark cloud. Over those instantaneous associa- 
tions we have little power, for when the mind 
is once enlarged by excursive flights or pro- 
found reflection, the raw materials will in some 
degree arrange themselves. The understanding, 
it is true, may keep us from going out of draw- 
ing when we group our thoughts or transcribe 
from the imagination the warm sketches of 
fancy; but the animal spirits, the individual 
character, give the colouring. Over this subtle, 
electric fluid how little power do we possess, 
and over it how little power can reason obtain ! 
These fine, intractable spirits appear to be the 
essence of genius, and beaming in its eagle eye, 
produce in the most eminent degree the happy 
energy of associating thoughts that surprise, 
delight and instruct. These are the glowing 
minds that concentrate pictures for their fellow- 
creatures, forcing them to view with interest 
the objects reflected from the impassioned 
imagination, which they passed over in 
nature. 

I must be allowed to explain myself. The 
generality of people cannot see or feel poetically, 
they want fancy, and therefore fly from solitude 
in search of sensible objects; but when an 
author lends them his eyes they can see as he 
saw, and be amused by images they could not 
select, though lying before them. 

Education thus only supplies the man of 
genius with knowledge to give variety and con- 
trast to his associations; but there is an habitual 
association of ideas that grows ‘‘ with our 
growth,” which has a great effect on the moral 
character of mankind, and by which a turn is 
given to the mind that commonly remains 
throughout life. So ductile is the understanding, 
and yet so stubborn, that the aseociations which 
depend on adventitious circumstances, during 
the period that the body takes to arrive at 
maturity, can seldom be disentangled by reason. 
One idea calls up another, its old associate, and 
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memory, faithful to first impressions, particu- 
larly when the intellectual powers are not 
employed to cool our sensations, retraces them 
with mechanical exactness. 

This habitual slavery to first impressions has 
a more baneful effect on the female then the 
male character, because business and other dry 
employments of the understanding tend to 
deaden the feelings and break associations that 
do violence to reason. But females, who are 
made women of when they are mere children, 
and brought back to childhood when they ought 
to leave the go-cart for ever, have not sufficient 

of mind to efface the superinductions 
of art that have smothered nature. 

Everything they see or hear serves to fix 
impressions, call forth emotions, and associate 
ideas that give a sexual character to the mind. 
False notions of beauty and delicacy stop the 
growth of their limbs and produce a sickly 
soreness rather than delicacy of organs; and 
thus weakened by being employed in unfolding 
instead of examining the first associations forced 
on them by every surrounding object, how 
can they attain the vigour necessary to enable 
them to throw off their factitious character? 
where find strength to recur to reason and rise 
superior to a system of oppression that blasts 
the fair promises of spring? This cruel asso- 
ciation of ideas which everything conspires to 
twist into all their habits of thinking, or, to 
speak with more precision of feeling, receives 
new force when they begin to act a little for 
themselves, for they then perceive that it is 
only through their address to excite emotions 
in men, that pleasure and power are to be 
obtained. Besides, the books professedly 
written for their instruction, which make the 
first impression on their minds, all inculcate the 
same opinions. Educated then in worse than 
Egyptian bondage, it is unreasonable, as well 
as cruel, to upbraid them with faults that can 
scarcely be avoided, unless a degree of native 
vigour be supposed that falls to the lot of very 
few amongst mankind. 

For instance, the severest sarcasms have been 
levelled against the sex, and they have been 
ridiculed for repeating “a set of phrases learned 
by rote,” when nothing could be more natural, 
considering the education they receive, and 
that their ‘‘ highest praise is to obey, unargued ”* 
—the will of man. If they be not allowed to 
have reason sufficient to govern their own con- 
duct—why, all they learn—must be learned by 
rote! And when all their ingenuity is called 
forth to adjust their dress, ‘‘a passion for a 
scarlet coat” is so natural that it never sur- 
prised me; and, allowing Pope’s summary of 
their character to be just, “‘ that every woman 
is at heart a rake,” why should they be 
bitterly censured for seeking a congenial mind, 
and preferring a rake to a man of sense? 

Rakes know how to work on their sensibility, 
whilst the modest merit of reasonable men has, 
of course, less effect on their feelings, and they 
cannot reach the heart by the way of the under- 
standing because they have few sentiments in 
common. 

It seems a little absurd to expect women to 
be more reasonable than men in their likings, 
and still to deny them the uncontrolled use of 
reason. When do men fall in love with sense ? 
When do they, with their superior powers and 
advantages, turn from the person to the mind? 
And how can they then expect women, who are 
only taught to observe behaviour and acquire 
manners rather than morals, to despise what 
they have been all their lives labouring to attain? 
Where are they suddenly to find judgment 


—_ 
* Milton. 
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enough to weigh patiently the sense of an awk- 
ward virtuous man when his manners, of which 
they are made critical judges, are rebufiing, and 
his conversation cold and dull, because it does 
not consist of pretty repartees or well-turned 
compliments? In order to admire or esteem 
anything for a continuance, we must at least 


have our curiosity excited by knowing in some:; 
degree what we admire; for we are unabléi 


to estimate the value of qualities 
virtues above our comprehension. Such a 
respect, when it is felt, may be very 
sublime ; and the confused consciousness 
of humility may render the dependent creature 
an interesting object in some points of view ; 
but human love must have grosser ingredients, 
and the person very naturally will come in for 
its share—and, an ample share it mostly has! 
(To be continued.) 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER AND 
THE W.C.T.U. : 
LETTER FROM PROF. STUART, M.P. 


Tue time seems to have come when a subject 
which has been before the public for some 
months, and which has now arrived at a definite 
point, should be made clear. 


On the 21st of April last, Lady Henry Somer- 
set communicated to the Times a proposal for 
the regulation of vice by the State India, 
which was neither more nor less than the 
establishment of government houses in the 
Indian cantonments, with accurate registers 
of all visits, by whom such visits were paid, 
and to which of the occupants, and with 
arrangements for supervising the health of 
both parties to these disgraceful transactions. 
It will be obvious at once that this scheme is 
not in any sense a compromise, as it has some- 
times been called, it essentially is an expansion 
and intensification of the principles against 
which all who oppose regulation contend. 
The proposal very na ly caused much 
indignation among the members of the British 
‘Women’s Temperance Association, inasmuch 
as the promotion of social purity is the object 
manifested at 

uently came to such a head that Lady Henry 
merset resigned her position as President. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee held 
on July 28th heard a paper from Lady Henry 
in justification of her proposals, and passed the 
following resolution :— 

“That the National Executive adheres to the 
principle re-affirmed by the Council at its last 
meeting, at that of uncompromising hos- 
tility to the whole system of the State regulation 
of vice, by whomsoever suggested, but inas- 
much as temperance reform is the primary 

uestion affecting the constitution and member- 
ship of the Association, this Executive expresses 
its continued confidence in Lady Henry Somerset 
as the President of the National British Women’s 
Temperance Association, and earnestly hopes 
that she will continue to hold that office.” 

In October last, the World’s Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, to which the British 
organisation is affiliated, held its Biennial Con- 
vention in Toronto. Of this more compre- 
hensive body Lady Henry Somerset has been 
Vice-President. 

Mrs. Butler, who has been for nearly 30 
years leader of the anti-regulation movement, 
alike in England and on the Continent of 
Europe, accepted a few years ago the position 
of Superintendent of the Purity Department of 
this world-wide organisation. In that capacity 
she wrote to the Toronto Convention an im- 
portant letter, saying: ‘If there is any spirit 
of compromise in that great Association, or if 
the election is in the hands of any perverted or 
even undecided leaders or committees, then I 
feel I must at once sever any connection with 
them and you.” 

The delegates assembled at Toronto passed a 
strong and pointed resolution, condemning 
regulation in any form. On a previous day the 


Executive, with whom it a 
officers rests, re-elected 

intendent of the 
neutralised the effect of her appointment, as . 
well as the resolution of the 
re-electing Lady Henry; Somerset as Vice- 


the loyalty to our cause 
lutions unanimousl 


of one of its se echrcie Their feeling waa: 
e Annual Council Meeting of 
that body on June 2nd, and matters subse-: large 
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the election of 
rs. Butler as =" 
Purity Department, \] 


mvention, by 
President 


rinciples for which she has so ionag pontenscst. 
action commended itself to all who have 


been in close association with Mrs. Butler in 


the war tion; and at a meeting 

‘ust held of the Executive Committee of the 

ederation for the abolition of State regulation 

of vice, Mr. Walter McLaren in the chair, the 

following resolution was supported by Mrs. 

Sheldon Rca: Mr. Gledstone, and others, and 
ously — 

‘That this Committee Pag arg offers to 
its leader, Mrs. Josephine Butler, its cordial 
thanks for, and appreciation of, the prompt and 
consistent manner in which, at a critical time 
in the history of our abolition movement, she 
has resigned her connection with the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union as 
World’s Superintendent of its Purity Depart- 


Seago 
e reso- 
y by the members of 
the W.W.C.T.U. at Toronto, but it regards the 
action of the Executive Committee of that body 
(which has for one of its objects gig tone 
of social purity) in re-a sears y Henry 
Somerset, a pacantensed regulationist, its Vice- 
President, as co to the public sentiment, 
and as injurious to the progress of the great 
ng les of this Committee, of which principles 
rs. Butler has for nearly 80 years been the - 
chief exponent and defender all over the world. 

“ And this Committee expresses its deter- 
mination to continue the most glee 
warfare against regulation in all forms an 
under every name and by whomsover main- 
tained.” 

I may add that those who oppose State 
regulation do so because it is immoral, unjust, 
and against the best interests of the army itself ; 
and we point out that where it has existed 
it has increased vice and disease. Disease has 
ly decreased in the army in England since 
its abolition. We hold that the only way of 

ently decreasing disease in the Indian 
army is by getting rid permanently of such a 
system, and by carrying into active effect 
measures which shall diminish the vice itself, 
many of which have been placed before the 
Indian Government by the Federation Com- 
mittee, and some of which have been since 
recommended in the recent remarkable circular 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief. Similar 
views have been repeated for many years by the 
highest military hygienic authority, the y 
Sanitary Commission, which has frequently 
a dag its opinion that regulation has been & 
failure, and its belief that ‘the best practicable - 
method of diminishing these diseases is to be 
found in establishing a system of voluntary | 
lock hospitals, and in providing the soldiers as 
far as possible with healthy occupation and 
recreation.” I may conclude by saying that it 
is precisely because they shan lon these prin- 
ciples, and embody a return to the regulation 
system, whose results, physically no less than 
morally, have been so disastrous, that we 
denounce the leading features of the new can- 
tonment rules in India, lately sanctioned by the 
Secre of State, coupled with the repeal of 
the Act of 1895 (which prohibited the system of 
regulation there), as being contrary to the true 
interests of morality and hygiene. 


JAMES STUART. 


Miss Agnes Slack forwards the following copy 
of the reply of Miss Willard, President of the 
W.C.T.U., to the letter of resignation from Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler :— 


‘‘DeaR Mrs. ButTLer,—The general officers 


regretfully accept your resignation. We feel 
that if the resolutions adopted by the World’s. 


JaNUARY 18, 1898. 


and National W.C.T.U.’s and the declaration of 


the President in her annual address do not suffice 
to establish the loyalty of the W.C.T.U. to the 
ane: gre of pay work which it has main- 
from beginning, and to which your 
life has been devoted, it is hopeless to Fh ape 
that you would remain with us on any s of 
a ate Seed sons th 
‘* May ev ou e prayer of 
“ Your affectionate sislors, wid 
‘s Frances E. Wrtxarp (President). 
“ Aanes E. Stack (Hon. Sec.). 
‘* Evanston, Ill., 9th Dec., 1897.” 


What Can Our Baughters Bo for 
a Lifing ? 


CHINA PAINTING. 
By Emmy Hi, 


Aw article on china painting as a professional 
occupation for women might almost begin with 
Mr. Punch’s memorable monosyllable. To 
girls selecting this branch of art asa career in 
life we should have little hesitation in saying 
‘* Don’t.” It may be said, then, why write on 
the subject at all? For two or three reasons. 
The attractive character of the pursuit, its 
historic and social interest, its peculiar suit- 
ability to women workers, and the simplicity of 
its technique offer allurements not likely always 
to be withstood without some knowledge of the 
opposite side of the picture. 

Some years ago there ran through the 
middle classes what is commonly called a 
“craze” for china painting. Every available 
wall space, bracket or table, was covered with 
painted crockery, and ladies with any ideas at 
all on art—and many with none—flocked to 
take lessons. The teachers had a merry time 
of it, and numbers of women went through a 
course of training mainly with the view of 
giving lessons. And for a time they did well. 
But gradually Dame Fashion decreed other 
styles of drawing-room and boudoir decoration, 
and amateurs, growing discouraged by the un- 
certainties, the delays, the expense, and the 
failures of the “‘ firing,” gave up their hobby. 

It is now difficult to find a professional lady 
china painter in London. They have turned 
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their attention to other branches of art. The 
china for daily use is manufactured and painted 
in the provinces, and the women who work at 
Worcester and Burslem do so much more as 
artizans than as artists. A lady setting up in 
London as a china painter would find herself 
dependent mainly on private commissions; it 
would now be almost impossible for her to get 
her work sold or even exhibited by trading 
establishments. 

But, it may be said, have not girls and women 
been employed at Messrs. Doulton’s for the last 
quarter of a century ; did they not successfully 
supersede the lads whose fingers would not 
readily conform to the requirements of artistic 
pottery; are not Miss Barlow, the Misses 
Lewis, Miss M. A. Wallace Dunlop, Miss L. 
Doering, and some others past mistresses in 
their art? Truly; but there is no real china 
painting at Messrs. Doulton’s. Among the 
hosts of vases, plaques, goblets, urns, to be seen 
in the beautiful show-rooms in Lambeth, there 
isno china; it is all stoneware and pottery. 
Very deftly and delicately do the girls model 
the malleable clay. Others more advanced are 
occupied with stencil transfers, with careful 
colouring on the clay, and with exquisite paint- 
ing on it of fern, flower or figure. The work 
goes on under perfect conditions as to light, air 
and warmth, and the dining and recreation 
rooms are adorned with all kinds of beautiful 
objects to please the eye and train the taste. 
The remuneration for the majority of the 
workers is on a scale more adapted to those 
living in their parent’s houses than to those 
depending entirely on themselves. So coveted, 
however, is the position, that girls’ names are, 


‘it is stated, booked five years before there is 


likely to be a vacancy. Thus, the chances of 
admission even are very, very small; and, 
once enrolled as a worker, promotion is not 
rapid, and women do not rise to the top of the 
tree, except in the very rare case of being 
possessed of genius for original design. 

From its essentially personal and also its 
domestic character, it would seem to be only in 
the fitness of things that the decoration of 
china and pottery should be in the hands of 
women. No other kind of painting adapts 
itself so well to varied uses and individual 
thoughts and fancies, and while it is the most frail 
it is also the most permanent of all forms of 
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painting. Pictures fade and spoil; cups, and 
vases, and urns are in our museums now in as 
perfect condition as when they were made a 
thousand years before the Christian era; and 
the glazed mural tiles found among the ruins 
of the Babylonian palaces have lost none of 
their pristine brightness. 

An art that depends so little on material, 
and so much on the fashioning hand of the 
worker—an art that concerns itself with the 
simplest articles of daily use—an art 80 
essential to the most primitive developments 
of domestic life, that pottery has been prac- 
tised by all known pre-historic races from 
the Neo-lithic period downwards—fairly belongs 
in some at least of its developments to the 
mothers of the race. It is to be hoped that in 
its later evolution this may become the case, 
that commercial conditions may be so moulded 
that the taste and thought of women shall be em- 
ployed in the fashioning and beautifying of those 
objects in the use and care of which they are 
somuch concerned. Butat present the opening 
is very limited, and the work hardly to be 
counted as ‘an occupation for women.” 

There are several books on pottery and china 
painting which amateurs would do well to 
consult—such, for example, as J. C. L. Sparke’s 
‘ Handbook to Pottery and Painting,” and C.J. 
Leland’s ‘The Minor Arts"; while they would 
not, of course, neglect such classics as Joseph 
Marryat’s “‘ History of Pottery and Porcelain,” 
William Chaffers’ ‘Collector’s Handbook of 
Marks and Monograms on Pottery,” and 
Jewitt’s ‘Ceramic Art of Great Britain.” As 
an amusement china painting has much to 
recommend it. The Princess of Wales pursued 
it very industriously for a time, and has a tea 
service on which she painted views of royal 
residences, summer-houses, &c., different for 
each piece. 


The pass list for the most recent B.A. 
examination of the University of London, 
which has just been issued, shows that in the 
First Division fourteen women have passed and 
only eleven men, and that in the Second 
Division fifty-eight women have secured places 
as against seventy-one men. Even in the 
B.Sc. examination two places out of thirty 
were gained by women in the First Division, 
and eleven out of sixty-eight in the Second 
Division. 


(—| MAINTAIN YOUR TEMPERATURE 


if you would be free from ailments. 
to counteract the effects of changeable climate. 
up from within, hence the necessity of warm, stimulating diet, and exercise. 


Cold is always dangerous, and fires are not sufficient 
The heat of the body must be kept 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


maintains the heat of the system. A pure meat tonic, absolutely unflavoured, it can be taken 
at all times by persons of the most fickle appetite. A 2-oz. jar makes SIXTEEN Breakfast. 


Cups of Beef Tea. 
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W.C.T.U. The following letter was sent 
in reply.” Then follows the letter that 
Miss Agnes Slack has sent, signed by her- 
self and Miss Willard, which we print 
here this week (see p. 22). It is ob- 
vious that the members of the W.C.T.U. 
will remain quite unaware of the ground 
on which . Butler has given in her 
resignation. The office-holders of the 
W.C.T.U. are practically ‘‘ taking sides ”’ 
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of all documents, facts and opinions in 
opposition to Lady H. Somerset’s course 
upon this subject, while her ladyship’s 
long defence of her views was inserted un- 
answered, was a very decided taking sides 
on the paper’s part, and has, I understand, 
caused the resignation of its actual Editor, 
Miss Neal, who could not consent to be a 
party to this form of action in the wrong 

irection. ‘He who is not for me is 
against me’’—how pai y true every 
supporter of unpop causes finds the 
saying ! 
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Slowly but surely the members of 
the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation are being compelled to see that 
they must clear their consciences more 
decidedly from that complicity with wron 
in which, by their president’s action, an 
the silence of their organ, they have been 
entangled. Following on the protest re- 
cently published here from the Manchester 
Women’s Christian Temperance Associa- 
tion, a very important document has just 
been prepared for circulation, with the 
heading, ‘‘A Call to Duty,” which has been 
signed by a considerable number of earnest, 
active and respected Members of the 
B.W.T.A., including, amongst others, Mrs. 
Helen Bright Clark, Mrs. Hindley, Mrs. 
Bailhache, Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. Stubley and 
Mrs. Gledstone, and which urges upon the 
members generally that they ‘‘ Must now 
choose between a person and an eternal 
principle,” and that ‘‘ No woman, however 
able or eminent, who has advocated 
measures for regulating vice, can fitly 
preside over a great organisation of women 
bound together for moral ends. We must 
decline next May to re-elect Lady Henry 
Somerset to the position of President of 
the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation. This is the duty to which we are 
called.”” They point out that ‘‘ the present 
crisis in woman’s moral and religious work 
all over the world is one of supreme 
importance,” and that ‘the position and 
reputation of women have been gravely 
compromised, and their influence for good 
very much diminished by events that have 
happened within our own ranks in the year 
1897.”’ They call attention to Lady Henry's 
circular to the branches asking them not 
to petition against the new Cantonment 
rules till they had heard from her, and her 
subsequent publication and distribution of 
a pamphlet, ‘‘in which she became advo- 
cate for the Government as well as justifier 
of herself, and attempted to win the mem- 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mrs. Josephine Butler’s action in resign- 
ing the post of superintendent of purity 
work in connection with the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union as 
her protest against the re-election of Lady 
Henry Somerset, ‘‘a pronounced Regula- 
tionist,”’ as the vice-president of the Union 
is referred to in the organ of the Associa- 
tion, the Union Signal, only in the following 
words: ‘Mrs. Josephine Butler has 
recently resigned the position of superin- 


tendent of purity work in the World’s t bers to her views, and indeed all who might + 


other views, by saying, ‘‘ ‘ 
shown that she was not content as President 
to be only a temperance leader ; since last 
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read what she had written.” Thus she 


‘used her position as President of the 


British Women’s Temperance Association 
to prevent our 
against 

regulationists like herself.” They re 
the claim that the B.W.T.A. shoul 
tinue to have a President who is a good 


members from petitioning 
tion, and to make them 
ly to 
con- 


ess of her 


‘“‘ temperance leader ”’ 
e have already 


April she has been an active misleader on 
social purity.” 

* * * 
It is understood that Lady Henry has now 


decided to resign and not to offer herself for 
re-election. Painful and melancholy as it 
is to lose her from the work, those who 
have taken this action felt that it was the 
ay, way in which the members of the 


T.A. could effectually show the 


advocates of the re-introduction of such 
vile laws that women stand firm and almost 
sae | united against them, and are not to 
be 1 


even by nal affection into the 


concession of silent submission to such 


regulations. 


* * 


On the last day of the old year, one of 
those noble women workers whom modern 
conditions give to the public service passed 
away to rest, in that sudden manner that, 
awful though it may seem, is truly the 
most steieeifel dispensation. Mrs. Emma 
Strange Hatton, of Wolverhampton, was a 
member of the Board of Guardians, and 


‘also President of the local branch of the 


B.W.T.A. In the workhouse her dee 

benevolence found full scope, the ol 

people’s and the maternity wards being 
the special objects of her care. Recognising 
that the aged poor (as distinguished from 
the able-bodied poor) were for the most 
part deserving objects of charity, she studied 
their comfort in every way, brightening 
the wards, suggesting improvements 
in diet, taking care that the wards, 
clothing and bed-clothing were always 
clean and otherwise in good condition, and 
also arranging congenial occupations to 
relieve the dreary monotony of workhouse 
life. She was one of the originators, as 
far as Wolverhampton Union is concerned, 
of the Brabazon Scheme. For the ‘ un- 
married mothers” of the maternity ward, 
this aged lady of spotless repate showed 
the truest charity. She spent hours every 
week conversing with them, and “helped 
all who were willing to be helped.” After 
finding them situations, she would regularly 
correspond with them, and spent largely 
from her private income in aiding them in 
the struggle that life is to such poor 
mothers. Mrs. Hatton was an effective 
platform speaker, and lectured much, 
especially on health. This is the true 
‘New Woman,” who recognises her duties 
to the world, sees that they are, though 
the same in spirit, different in detail from 
those of olden times—and does them, 
through good repute or evil repute. Many 
tributes of respect have been paid to the 
deceased lady, who was 70 a few days 
before her death. Her passing was most 
gentle. She had been reading a poem to 
the friend with whom she was staying; as 
she closod the volume she said, ‘‘I have 
finished it’; and immediately after she 
sank gently from her chair to the ground, 
and her spirit passed away. She was a 
regular reader and correspondent of the 
Woman’s Siena and a Suffragist. 
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One of the most interesting facts of 
which we become aware when we study 
the D srqge of women in the whole world 
is t almost everything that can be 
desired is granted somewhere—that equal 
justice is nowhere given, but that eve 
point of it is conceded in instalments—an 
that some nation disproves in daily practical 
experience the terrors as to giving women 
freedom which yet prevail in some other 
nations, in respect to every possible detail. 
It appears very extraordi to us, for 
example, that French women should not 
have been competent to act as witnesses to 
any legal deed, or allowed to testify to the 
occurrence of even such ordinary events 
as births, marriages and deaths! This 
preposterous law has ruled in France until 
the other day ; so that, for instance, every 
peteont present at the birth of a child was 

eclared incompetent to certify that it had 
taken place, and some poor rascal standing 
around the door of the Town Hall, who 
knew absolutely nothing of the circum- 
stances, had to be paid a franc or two to 
go in and sign his name to the register, as 

e was a competent witness, simply 
because he happened to be male, and the 
nurse and woman doctor in attendance, 
and the grandmother of the infant, were 
all rejected as witnesses merely because 
they were female! This ridiculous and 
insulting disability of women has, at last, 
after prolonged effort, been removed. The 
Senate and the Chamber in France have 
both passed a Bill allowing women to act 
as witnesses to all legal documents and 
certificates, stipulating that no documents 
shall be witnessed by both husband and 
wife. 

* * # 

A woman’s daily paper has appeared in 
Paris. It describes itself as ‘‘ ba Fronde, 
journal quotidien, politique, littéraire, est 
dirigé, administré, rédigé, composé par 
des femmes.” It deals with every 
subject of interest to the world at 
large, exactly like any other daily paper, 
its special characteristic heing that it is 

roduced and managed entirely by women, 
and that it gives more attention to the 
reports of women’s doings and women’s 
affairs generally than an ordinary daily 
paper would do. French journals never 
appear very interesting to English people ; 
but La Fronde is at any rate as well put 
together as any one of its rivals. It has 
Parliamentary reports, sporting notes, a 
financial column, telegraphic despatches 
from abroad, a musical criticism, police 
and law news, and, as usual in French 
papers, short instalments in each number 
of two serial tales. It has also a column 
called by the English name, ‘‘ Le Home” ; 
for that tenderly expressive word there is 
no equivalent in the French language. 
This appears, curiously, to be the worst 
done column of the whole paper. 

* * * 


The leading article in each number is 
thoroughly French, and serves at any rate 
to show that Frenchwomen can write in 
the style which their nation admires. The 
contribution appears to be usually from the 
pen of Marie Anne de Bovet, and one 
would scarcely be surprised if it were 
signed by Armand Sylvestre. There is a 
very characteristic article on the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘ League to Combat the Depopu- 
lation of France,” a topic that is arousing 
great discussion there, since the French 
barely maintain their numbers of births on 
a level with the deaths year by year, and , 


indeed, in 1896 the deaths considerably 
eae Pgs births; while Germany 

gely to its ulation eve ear. 
The authoress of tn Pronde's Elie y in 
favour of small families, and it is a sub- 
ject on which, certainly, in a country where 
it is under discussion, a woman’s paper 
ought to have something to say. This is 
a fair specimen of how Marie Anne de 
Bovet treats it :— 


Allons donc! disent ces gens austéres. 
‘Vous n’avez qu’a retrancher sur votre bien-étre 
et vos plaisirs pour arriver toujours, tant bien 
que mal, avec un revenu médiocre, a élever une 
demi douzaine d’enfants en les maintenant dans 
le milieu social od ils sont nés. On pourrait 
1a-dessus faire des colonnes d’arithmétique, bien 
décourageantes pour cette utopie. Mais en 
outre, je demanderai simplement ceci: Nous 
aurons soigneusement cultivé notre esprit, pour 
ensuite, le pére absorbé dans le métier, la mére 
dans le ménage, se priver 4 jamais, eux et leurs 
enfants, d’acheter un livre, d’entendre de 
la musique, de faire un voyage. Ah! vous 
savez, c’est que cela cofite bon. Et 
l'instinct de sociabilité, légitime et sain 
entre tous, qui dans les milieux populaires se 
satisfait 4 bon compte, parce que pour nous il 
comporte Ia nécessité onéreuse d’un habit et 
d’une robe de soie, de tasses de thé et de 
fiacres, devrons-nous donc vivre seuls? Au 
surplus—et jamais on ne fait entrer ceci en 
ligne de compte, les préoccupations des parents 
ne sont pas uniquement du domaine matériel. 
Plus que jamais l’affaiblissement de la race ot les 
difficultés de la vie font de la paternité une 
source de responsabilités, de soucis, de 
chagrins. On les accepte, mais en les 
limitant, car on n’est pas des anges. Et cet 
affaiblissement physique, oublie-t-on combien 
il rend la maternité plus douloureuse 
et plus périlleuse qu’au temps des patri- 
arches? Chacun le sait: pourquoi négliger 
ce point de vue qui a sa valeur? Im- 
poser aux femmes l'obligation de se ruiner 
la santé, ce serait excessif. Les maris ont 
leurs raisons de préférer qu’elles se ménagent— 
et s'il est bien de procréer de nouveaux rejetons, 
il n’est pas mauvais de se conserver 4 ceux 
qu’on a déja. Oui, oui, les moralistes, je vous 
vois venir. On n’est pas en ce monde unique- 
ment pour jouir, dites-vous? J’y consens: 
mais prouvez-moi qu’on y est exclusivement 


pour soufirir. rate: z 


The name of the new paper is that which 
was given to the civil wars in France in the 
Seventeenth Century, and those wars were 
so called from the slings with which the 
little boys in the streets threw stones. The 
‘«‘ Fronde”’ troubles under Anne of Austria’s 
regency were known at the time as ‘‘ the 
ladies’ wars,” from the number of clever 
women who took part in them on both 
sides—took part, that is to say, in the 
intrigues and negotiations by which the 
wars were caused and accompanied. This 
is perhaps hardly a happy title for a 
woman’s newspaper on the eve of the 
Twentieth Century, but a thoroughly good 
title for such a paper is not easy to find. 
The Editress, Madame Durand, is said to 
have a capital behind her of £40,000 ; it is 
not too much, for one London afternoon 
paper, to my knowledge, lost £42,000 in its 
first year. The new journal is established 
in very handsome premises, and every 
arrangement in connection with it is 
made on a liberal scale. An unfortunate 
incident in connection with it should 


ladies here who consider that they 
are doing a kindness to women of the 
poorer class by forbidding them to work at 
what hours and what occupations the 
labourers themselves consider preferable. 
In the first number of La Fronde it was 
mentioned, as of the report of the 
meeting of the Woman's Rights League, 
that the female compositors who were to 
be suilioyet in setting up the journal were 
to be paid the full rate of wages given to 
the men compositors of Paris, although 
they could have been e for con- 
siderably less. Scarcely had this been 
announced when some malicious (or bene- 
volent ?) person put in force one of those 
mischievous and dangerous laws above 
alluded to, forbidding women to work at 
night. A daily paper must of necessity be 

rinted in the night, and accordingly 

adame Durand has been ordered by the 
police to dismiss her entire staff of female 
compositors and replace them with men. 

* * * 


Mrs. Temple, the wife of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, appeals for help for the 
Home for Inebriate Women, connected 
with the Church of England Temperance 
Society. There is a debt upon the house, 
which is called Temple e, Torquay ; 
the lady who planned it originally having 
died, and some changes in the management 
being necessary, it is found desirable to clear 
off this debt if possible. Mrs. Temple says 
that it has been proved that a year’s stay 
is sufficient in many cases to overcome the 
habit of intemperance. ‘It is true that 
there are some who appear always to require 
such protection, who are not able to resist 
the temptations which meet them again on 
their return to the ordinary routine of life. 
But the number of those who seem reall 
to have been helped to regain strength an 
self-respect, so as to maintain themselves 
and to fulfil their home duties, is sufficient 
to prove how valuable the Home is, and to 
induce all who are interested in its work 
to make every effort to maintain it in its 


efficiency.” 
* * 


A most detestable spectacle appears to 
have been presented by a six day: bicycle 
race in New York, in which the com- 
petitors were not allowed to rest, or even 
to leave the track when they wished to do 
so, until they were so utterly exhausted 
that even violence would not compel them 
to continue. There is no difference in 
principle between such exhibitions as 
these and the old gladiatorial contests of 
Rome. The winner’s record is, however, 
interesting in one point, viz., the complete 
absence of alcoholic stimulants from 
his diet during the whole six days. During 
that time he slept but 44 hours; six hours 
all told were occupied in a kind of mas- 
sage, or rubbing down, and most of his 
meals he took while riding; they did not 
include any solid food at all, nor one single 
mouthful of any alcoholic stimulant. The 
diet for the week consisted of sixty pints 
of koumiss (a preparation of milk), on 
which he principally relied for sustenance 
during the whole time, four ounces of beef 
extract, six eggs, three quarts of barley 
broth, four quarts of coffee, one pound of 
oatmeal made into thin gruel, a quarter of 
a pound of barley, three and a-half pounds 
of rice, three pounds of grapes, four dozen 
apples, and one orange. On this he made 
one of the most extraordinary efforts of 


serve as a warning to those short-sighted | endurance on record. 
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PHILIPPA 


MARY. 
THE STORY OF A NAME. 
CHAPTER II. 


Wuen the offended grandfather of Philippa 


Sarah Belinda Mary Pringle died, five years 


after her birth, it was found that he had 
bequeathed nearly all his property to Charles's 
family, John’s boys got a small provision, but 


not one penny was left to poor little Philippa. 
The principal bequest, that of the old home- 
stead and the land, went to Charles for his life, 
and then to his aon. : 

This was all the harder to poor Mrs. John 
because she had done well until the baby girl 
came as her seventh; but Mrs. Charles had 
never been in the right, she had four children, 
and three of them were girls. So true it is that 
one man may steal a horse and another may 
not look over the hedge.- Mrs.’ John was disin- 
herited for having one girl, instead of ten boys 
in a string; Mrs. Charles was endowed, though 
she had three girls, and only one son. 


SARAH BELINDA 
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Aunt Sarah says. Belinda hates men and 
marriage, and never could get over Aunt Sarah 
having gone and got married.” 

“Then I suppose she felt the same about 
you, and wouldn’t be much gratified at having 
a baby bear her name?” 

‘‘T am afraid she does not mind about it,” 
said Mrs. John, ruefully; “she has not even 
sent a christening present. However, I felt it 
a right thing to do, as they were my father's 
only sisters ; and so I did it.” 

Mrs. Charles repeated this to her hus- 
band, and the pair laughed at the far-seeing of 
Mrs. John. 

“‘T expect that poor little girl will not 
prosper from any of her names,” observed 
Mrs. Charles; ‘‘but her mother had an eye to 
business when she chose them.” 


Mrs. Sarah Pringle had always thought the 
name that she bore, in succession to her 
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Nor was the burden lightened as time went. 


on. Though Aunt Sarah was old, and grew 
older, she did not alter for years on end. Ten— 
twelve years went by, and still she came, and 
still the establishment was organised to suit. 
her whims, and still it was doubtful what. 
would be the ultimate reward to young Sarah, 
and through her to her devoted parents, for all. 
this protracted sacrifice. 


However, change comes at last to all things, 


even to people's aunts. Mrs. Brown had an 
attack of rheumatism, and was forbidden to go 
out at nights or on damp and cold days. Then, 
as she could no longer pervade the Pringle’s 
home, she demanded that young Sarah should 
be sent to live with her, and look after her 
house, and attend to her whims and keep up: 
her spirits. 


Nobody could be more fitted for this task 


than Sarah from one point of view. She was. 


the grandfather’s will made Philip useless as a 
cognomen. 


the brightest, merriest girl that ever gladdened 
a fireside. Yet she was also the tenderest, 
wisest little nurse, and a born housekeeper. 
She was a treasure, this one girl of the John 
Pringle household, and the brothers raised a 
howl of objection, and the father seemed as if 
for once he intended to exercise his traditional 


aunt, was about the ugliest name 
in the whole female catalogue. But she ruth- 
lessly applied it to her infant offspring, when 


Poor little Philippa suffered considerably in 


the transition to Sarah. She really did not 


“TI told you that you might as well not 
trouble yourself,” was all that John said. 

Mrs. Charles Pringle was a bonny, good- 
tempered woman ; her sister-in-law could hardly 
help liking her, though she had been her rival 
with the old man and had proved the successful 
one in the end. The baby’s fourth name, Mary, 
had been given her in honour of this aunt, and 
it had been given more in genuine affection than 
from motives of policy. But Mrs. Charles, 
though she did not go so far, and could not 
reasonably be expected to go so far, as to offer 
to divide her children’s heritage with the 
excluded little maiden, and indeed could not 
have done this even if she would, yet openly 
regretted the course that the Reverend Philip’s 
humour had taken, and proposed half-jestingly 
a remedy for it. 

‘She must marry our Charlie, my poor little 
namesake,” said Mary Pringle. ‘ She must be 
the next mistress of the Grange that way, 
Sarah.” 

Mrs. John smiled rather feebly, as she 
answered: ‘‘I believe she will not need to 
think about such points; my Aunt Sarah has 
said that she will look after her, if we call her 
by her name in future.” 

‘‘ T suppose you had some such idea in your 
mind when you christened her Sarah for one of 
her names?” said Mrs. Charles, not quite 
pleased at hearing her generous pity declined as 
superfluous. 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Mrs. John, a little 
loftily; ‘‘no more than we expected you to 
leave her a fortune when we added Mary to the 
name. We thought that her three aunts might 
all be willing to have a little interest in our 
first girl that way—that was all.” 

‘‘ Ah, to be sure; your own other aunt is 
Belinda, is she not?” 

‘“‘ Just so,” replied Mrs. John, ‘ Aunt Sarah 
and Aunt Belinda were my father’s only two 
sisters, but we saw almost nothing of Aunt 
Belinda, because she went to live in the North 
with an aged relative, who left her a large 
fortune at her death, but made a perfect slave 
of the poor thing while she lived; and when at 
last Aunt Belinda was free, she seemed to have 
got into such a habit of living away from her 
own people that she did not care to come back 
to live near Aunt Sarah.” 

‘* So she is well off?” 


know herself, and like the traditional old woman 


seemed to be in a state of wonder “if I be I,” 
for a time. 

But a few months sufficed to accustom her to 
the new sound, and she cheerfully answered to 
the name of “‘ Sarah.” 

With the semi-adoption which thus took 
place, Mrs. Brown became a much more 
important person to the John Pringles. She 
established a practice of calling in at frequent 
intervals to ask after her godchild; and by 
imperceptible, yet rapid, degrees she got 
certain days in each week regarded as sacred to 
her visits. She came to early dinner every 
Sunday, and to tea every Tuesday, and 
to whist after the seven o'clock dinner 
every Friday, when at about eleven o’clock 
John had to turn out and see her 
home. So firmly did these customs get 
themselves established that Mr. Pringle left off 
remonstrating. Having a placid disposition he 
found it less trouble to raise his eyebrows and 
acquiesce, even in his own unpleasant task of 
seeing the old lady to her door late at night in 
wintry weather, than it would have been to put 
his foot down and refuse to allow his wife's 
aunt to be at his house as though it had been 
her club. 

To do Mrs. Brown justice, she often came 
provided with some small present; she always 
made much of her namesake, little Sarah, and 
was not chary of plain statements that what 
she had to leave behind her was all for that 
child. Under these circumstances John Pringle 
could hardly object to the visiting sarrange- 
ments, which nevertheless deprived the family 
of a great deal of the freedom and comfort that 
they would have enjoyed. 

Aunt Sarah did not like noise, and so the boys 
had to be curbed very hard when she was ther 
Aunt Sarah could not abide the very smell of 
pork, and so John was deprived of what had 
been his favourite Sunday dinner. Aunt Sarah 
was a very bitter and sarcastic critic on small 
provocation, and her observations on the 
domestic arrangements and incidents of life 
at the Pringles were not always agreeable. If 
an invitation out came for one of Aunt Sarah’s 
days it had to be declined. In short, Aunt 
Sarah was the Old Man of the Sea on the-backs 
of the Pringles from the day that poor little 
Philippa was found to have been a failure under 


mastery of the family when the suggestion 
came from Mrs. Brown that the one daughter 
of the home should be given up. 


Mrs. John retained her usual self-sacrificing 
attitude at this crisis. 

‘‘ Nobody can possibly miss the child so much 
as I shall,” she declared, ‘‘ that stands to reason. 
Just as she has left school for good, too, and I 
thought Iswas going to have her to help me in 
every way; but these things must not stand in 
the light of her lasting advantage. I don’t 
know what I shall do without her, but you know 
that should not be put in comparison with 
annoying the old lady at the last after all we 


have gone through with her.” 


‘‘T think we have gone through quite enough,” 
grumbled John, more upset than he had been 
seen for a long time. 


‘‘ Yes, but then if we offend her now, all the 


past will be wasted ; it will be your father over 


‘‘ Ah, a nice lesson you got over that business,” 
said John. ‘ Don’t you think that ought to be 
a warning against upsetting your home and 
putting yourself to all manner of inconvenience 
for the hope of a legacy.” 

‘‘ Now, John,” cried poor Mrs. Sarah, “ all 
these years you have never taunted me with 
that, and it is hard that you should break out . 


now! Could I help it that your father was 
the most unreasonable, unkind, cruel, 
deceptive ——” 


‘“‘ Stop, for goodness’ sake!’ said her hus- 
band, impatiently; ‘I have let you have your 
own way all through the piece, Sarah, and you 
must own that we haven’t gained much by it so 
far. But now, you want me to let my little bit 
of sunshine be carried off, and I don’t like it, I 
can tell you.” 

‘¢ John, dear, I never knew you so unreason- 
able,” said his wife, in tears; ‘it cannot be for 
long, and if you don’t spare her now, she will 
lose all that the old lady has always promised 
to do for her. Look here. Will you give in 
so far as to let her go till Christmas? If 
you will, I promise I will not let her stop 
away longer?” 

Compromise is dear to an Englishman, and 
John Pringle, with his constitutional indolence, 
shrank from the risk of being held responsible 
if the money were after all left away from Sarah» 


“She is really rich; but very eccentric, so. that name, and Sarah became her designation. ‘ so he yielded. 
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What of young Sarah herself ; did she express 
no feeling on the matter ? 

Well, not much. She was the most sweetly 
reasonable girl in the county, and she knew that 
to oppose what her mother had decided was a 
task only to be undertaken on great provoca- 
tion. She had the strongest possible repugnance 
for her own sake to leaving her mother and 
father and all the bright gay life of the family, 
to be shut up with an old and ailing woman with 
a sharp tongue and uncertain temper ; yet, on 
the other hand, she felt sorry for her lonely old 
great-aunt, and not unwilling to devote her 
young strength for a while to making the days 
happier to the old lady. So she allowed herself 
to be of according to her mother's 
will, and said little of what she herself wished. 

She had friends, though, who were far mo-e 
indignant for her than she was for herself at 
any one moment, even when the idea was first 
broken to her distressed ears. While the dear 
girl was a welcome guest in many homes, her 
Aunt Mary and her family were always special 
partisans and lovers of sweet Sarah. The 
girls there all liked her, her Uncle Charles and 
her aunt petted her, while her cousin Charlie, 
the one boy of the house, was her chum and 
champion. He was known to be the chief heir 
of his grandfather, and many young ladies 
smiled on him with their mothers’ full approba- 
tion and aid. But Charlie held Sarah as his 
type of what a girl ought to be. He had never 
thought of marrying her; but he half-uncon- 
sciously compared all other young women with 
her in mind, manners and looks, and she 
always remained the nicest, dearest girl of the 
lot. As to marrying, young Charlie was only 
twenty, and no idea of the kind had occurred to 
him as a practical or near possibility. He had 
never thought of Sarah as a sweetheart, his 
own or any other man’s. The child at this time 
was indeed only just seventeen. 

“T shall come and see you often, Pops,” he 
said. 

That irreverent cognomen was his own patent 
contraction of her long and stately batch of 
names. It was peculiar to Charlie. Mrs. John 
had objected to her girl being called by any 
nickname, and everybody had avoided it 
accordingly but the inventor himself, who 
insisted on using it in confidence, though he 
made valiant efforts to remember to call her 
‘‘ Sarah ” in her mother’s hearing. 

‘Do come, Charlie, please,’’ said Sarah, 
smiling brightly; ‘“‘if aunt doesn’t mind,” she 
added, doubtfully. 

‘‘She won’t have to mind,” said Charlie, 
emphatically ; ‘“‘I know you, Pops. If the 
person you were with told you to starve your- 
self, you would do it to please her. I hope you 
don’t suppose the old lady means to keep you 
out of all the fun this winter; but I don’t mean 
to let her, anyhow.” 

‘‘T shall not like to neglect her,” said Sarah ; 
‘‘ but I am sure—at least, I think—she will be 
pleased to let me see a few friends. She is 
always kind to me.” 

‘Yes, I know you,” said the irrepressible 
Charlie, again. ‘If anybody that you like eats 
the plums and passes you the skins, you think 
how kind it is.” 

‘‘ Oh, Charlie,” said Sarah, laughing with the 
rest, but blushing a little, too; “‘ you make me 
seem quite silly.” 

But Charlie’s valorous determination to stand 
up for his little cousin against her exacting 
great-aunt was not needed. Mrs. Brown knew 
her way about in the world, and she was well 
aware that if she was to keep her unselfish, 
loving little attendant, the child must have 
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some sort of pleasure in her life. Mrs. Brown 
was herself the one to suggest that Cousin 
Charlie should be asked to come often. 

‘Tell him to come in whenever he can spare 
us an hour in the evenings, dear,” she said; 
‘“*he can be your partner at whist, and I can 
take dummy, and I shall get my game, even if 
your papa does not come.” 

This was exactly the way to induce Sarah to 
press and almost beg Charlie to come often. If 
it had been a question of enlivening her own 
lonely evenings, she would have thought that 
perhaps he would rather be going elsewhere, 
and would not have pressed her personal claims 
to his time and attention the least little bit in 
the world. But as it was to give pleasure to 
the ailing old aunt, Sarah did not hesitate to beg 
Charlie to come as often as he could. 

He, flattered by her anxiety for his company, 
and finding himself always quietly happy and 
bright in her society, availed himself to the full 
of his general invitation. The little town, which 
was a mile off to begin with, certainly did not 
offer many counter-attractions ; but, perhaps, 
if Charlie had been tempted elsewhere, he 
would still have preferred to go to see Sarah 
very often, for with her he felt always happy, 
contented and satisfied with himself. He was 
frequently surprised at the brilliancy of his own 
conversation there; Sarah seemed to bring it 
out of him somehow. Then he had a fine 
voice, but no ear, and everybody in his own 
home declared that he must positively not sing 
at all, which was annoying, because Charlie 
liked his voice, and to exercise it. 
played accompaniments for him so often, and 
led him along so tactfully and so sympathetic- 
ally, that even the girls at home, though they 
could not tell how it had been managed, were 
obliged to admit that he had come to sing some 
things quite well. Charlie did not dislike play- 
ing whist for a time, and wily Aunt Sarah, who, 
for her part, would have played seventeen 
hours out of the twenty-four, took care not to 
keep him atit too long. So it came about that 
the dull autumn and winter was the happiest 
time that both Charlie and Sarah had known. 
Yet neither of them was aware that they were 
falling in love with one another. 

(To be continued.) 


WOMEN DOCTORS IN INDIA. 


THERE is a Mies deal of misconception about 
the so-called New Woman in Europe, an 
some of our countrymen seem to think 
that no other proof of the perfection of Hindu 
social customs is needed than the absence 
of “the New Woman” among us. Lord 
Sandhurst in a recent speech exposed this 
gross misrepresentation about the ‘ New 
Woman.” ‘We remember in the days gone 
by,” said His Excellency, ‘‘even so late as when 
I left England, and I have no doubt that it still 
continues, that there was a considerable amount 
of good-natured chaff about what was known as 
the New Woman. One of the walks in life 
which she particularly wished to follow 
was the medical | Sie and those who 
lightly chaffed and made fun of the move- 
ment in its early days could have had no idea 
of the infinite blessing the skilled attention and 
instruction of women could be to their sisters 
in the cities and densely-populated countries of 
the East. I should like to see in all parts of 
the Presidency with which I have the honour 
of being connected, hospitals for women 
established, and I should also like to see lady 
doctors at work all over this part of India as 
time advances and opportunities present them- 
selves. Not only must their presence be of 
the greatest possible advantage in regard to 
curing and assisting their patients, but in 
increasing and developing the civilisation of the 
town or district in which they reside.”—Indian 
Social Reformer. 


But Sarah kidn 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Katie Ovutron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
SOUPS—(continued). 
A vussFUL class of soups is thick soups, and 
not at all difficult to manufacture. A popular 


one is 
THICK JULIENNE SOUP. 


Clean and prepare one carrot, one onion and 
two heads of celery. Cut them into thin strips. 
apa a ee Wee — 

e vegetables e W hen jel 
ciently remove them and stir into the butter 
two ounces of flour; then add, ually, one 
quart of brown stock, one of up, 
seasoning, and both for flavour and colour a 
little Liebig is an ex@tllent addition. When 
this boils return the shredded to the 
saucepan and simmer gently for 20 minutes. 
Serve with bread cut in dice and fried. 

An excellent and tasty soup may be made 
from a bullock’s kidney as follows :— 

KIDNEY SOUP. 

Cut half a bullock’s kidney in pieces, and 
fry them: in one ounce of butter which has 
been melted ina saucepan. Then add three 
pints of hot water, two carrots, one turnip and 
one small onion, cleaned and cut in slices. 
Allow to come to the boil, and then simmer gently 
for one and a half hours. Remove the kidney 
and chop it finely. Rub the remainder of the 
soup through a wire sieve, return it to the 
saucepan, and when it comes to the boil add 
two ounces of flour, mixed smooth with a little 
cold water. Season with pepper and salt, and 
flavour with a little ketchup. Allow this to 
boil for five minutes, and then add the chopped 


ey. 
A good way of using the head, liver, &., of a 
goose or turkey is to make 

GIBLET SOUP. 

Remove the gall carefully from the _ liver, 
and cut it and the heart into small pieces. 
Clean the head and pick it carefully (cut off 
the beak), and oak it in cold water. Skin 
the gizzard and the feet. The feet with the 
pinions may be cut into two B gee: and the 
gizzard and the neck into small pieces. Melt 
two ounces of butter in a stewpan, in this fry 
an onion till it is a nice brown, then the giblets. 
Add to this a quart of water or stock, a few 
outside stalks of celery, a bouquet garni, and a 
little salt. Allow this to simmer gently for two 
hours, then take out the giblets and place them 
in a hot tureen. Strain the soup and thicken it 
with a good tablespoonful of flour. Season it 
properly. A little ketchup and Liebig it be 
added. When it boils pour it over the giblets. 
If not done so already, the giblets should be cut 
into very small pieces. The giblets should be 


d | tender. The giblets of the cygnet zak, POCOADY, 


the best soup, but of course it is difficult to get 
them. Duck giblets also make good soup. 

A nicely flavoured soup is 

ALMOND SOUP. 

In a saucepan melt one ounce of butter, mix 
into it one ounce of flour, add gradually one 
pint of milk, then one pint of white stock, 
eight white peppercorns, a head of celery cut 
small, one onion, a blade of mace and four 
ounces of und almonds. Bring the sou 
to the boil, simmer for one hour, rub 
through a seive. Re-heat and season it pro- 
perly. 

VELVET SOUP. 

Put into a saucepan one and a half pints of 
water, two ounces of tapioca, and tied up ina 
muslin bag, two cloves, a blade of mace, a pinch 
of herbs and a little celery seed. Stew for one 
hour. Blend half an ounce of corn flour in half 
a pint of milk and stir into the soup. Season 
pore. Beat an egg and put it into a tureen. 

train the boiling soup on the top of this and 
stir it thoroughly. 

OXTAIL SOUP. 

Cut the oxtail into joints, soak for five 
minutes. Take out and wipe oe Melt two 
ounces of butter in a saucepan, fry the pieces 
of oxtail in this, with a carrot, turnip and onion 
sliced. Fry for five minutes and then add two 
quarts of ech stock and a bouquet garni. 


flour. 
properly, and if the soup is not a dark 


colour add some ketchup and Liebig. 8 

the soup into a tureen, and serve in it the 
pieces of ox tail, and some carrot and turnip 
cooked separately, and cut into nice little pieces. 


HARE SOUP 
be treated either as a thick soup or a 


THICK HARE SOUP. 


Take the remains of a roast or jugged hare, 
with all the bones. Put these in a saucepan 
with a quart of cold water, a bouquet garni, one 
carrot, one onion, one turpip, a stalk of celery 
and two ounces of ham or a ham bone. Bring 
to the boil and simmer for three hours. Then 
strain and when cold skim off all the fat. Ina 

melt one and a half ounces of butter, 
in this fry an onion till it is quite brown, then 
remove it and stir in one and a half ounces of 
flour, then gradually the soup, seasoning it. 
HARE PUREE. 


Cut a hare into joints after it has been 
washed. Put it into a saucepan with some fat 
bacon cut in dice, and fry a light brown. To 
this add a carrot, onion, bouquet garni, and a 
little lean ham. Pour in a quart of stock, 
second stock will do quite well. Let this come 
to the boil, and simmer gently for an hour and 
a half, when the meat should be very tender. 
Strain the soup, remove the meat from the 
bones, pound it in a mortar, pass it through a 
sieve, a hair sieve if possible, but it is very 
troublesome, trying to rub it through one. 
However, it can be done with the help of some 
of the soup. Then make a binding mixture in 
a saucepan with half ounce of butter and half 
ounce of flour. Add ; esipemand the soup con- 
taining the hare which has been rubbed through 
sieve, and season it. 


JENNY LIND SOUP. 


Bring @ quart of white stock to the boil, and 
then stir into it a dessertspoonful of cornflower 
mixed with a tablespoonful of milk. See that 
the soup is properly seasoned. Allow it to boil 
for a few moments. Then remove it from the 
fire and stir in a beaten egg yolk, mixed with 
one tablespoonful of cream. Serve with fried 
sippets of bread. 


SCOTCH BROTH. 


This is a good household soup. Broth is 
merely the liquor in which meat has been 
boiled, and it may be utilised in this way: 
put two tablespoonfuls of pearl barley into a 
stewpan with three quarts of water, and 
when this comes to the boil add 
following vegetables, cleaned and cut 


up: 
one cabbage, one carrot, one funip, one 
leek, and, if possible, some peas, d salt 
and pepper. hen this comes to the boil 


again, place in it about three pounds of fresh 
meat, and simmer very gently till the meat is 
tender, which will be in about three hours. 
Then remove the meat, skim all the fat care- 
fully off the broth with kitchen paper, and 
serve ina tureen with the vegetables and barley. 
The meat should be sent to table as the next 
dish, covered with nicely-made parsley sauce, 
or with some broth round it, and a few of the 
vegetables for garnishing. 


SOME BARLEY DISHES. 
VEGETARIAN BARLEY SOUP. 


‘Wass, and steep one tea-cupful of coarse barley 
for twelve hours in plenty of water; add more 
water if necessary, some grated crusts of stale 
bread, one onion in slices, and boil for three or 
four hours; add some parsley and butter, and 
salt and pepper to taste, half-an-hour before 
serving. 
BARLEY BROTH. 
Put suitable quantity of water in pot; when 
boiling add tea-cupful of large-grained, coarse 
barley ; some slices of turnip and carrot, one 
leek in small pieces, and one onion in small 
slices. Boil all for an hour, add some parsley, 
lump of butter, and salt and pepper to taste 
and boil for another two hours. 


are seldom given when this sort of thing is 
looked on as an inevitable consequence. But is 
such an outlay necessary? If some of the 
guests wear such exceedingly elaborate cos- 
tumes made in the richest silks and satins and 
velvets, others will naturally fear that their own 
pretty but cheap contrivances will look all too 
poor and mean in comparison. The difficulty 
may be avoided by a request, accompanying 
the invitation, that the cost of the material 
should be limited to a given sum; at dances 
where this sum has been fixed as low as 5s., 
the result has been a marvellous success. 
Ingenuity and individual cleverness receive 
their due recognition, and the amount of 
originality shown in some of the characters, 
both in the idea and in the make up, surprised 
even those who had first suggested the plan. 


an ordinary linen damask table-cloth arranged 
like a Greek chiton, plates, cups and saucers 
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HEAP COSTUMES 
FOR 
FANCY DRESS DANCES. 
By Kars Cooper. 


How much all young people enjoy a fancy 
dress dance, and what fun it always brings! 
Even the older folks and non-dancers are half 
inclined to be envious if they fail to receive 
invitations. 
as she reckons up the cost of costumes that 
can be worn on one night only, and rumours 
spread that Sophia intends to appear as Mary 
Stuart, and Mr. Maurice as Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Mrs. de Vere as Margaret of Valois, and 
that each is expending thereon sums that to 
ordinary mortals mean a six months’ or a year’s 
dress allowance. Then paterfamilias shakes his 
head, and says such entertainments are all very 
well for wealthy people, but they are quite 
beyond his means, and the invitations had better 
be refused. 


But materfamilias looks grave 


It is little wonder that fancy dress dances 


Of course, ‘5s. for material’? may be 


differently understood, and much or nothing 
may be spent on the making ; still, a moderate 
standard has been set, and will be generally 
observed, especially if a small prize is offered 
for the ‘ most original and best carried out 
design.” 
which all the guests take part, and the apparent 
absence of cost is almost sure to be duly taken 
into account. 


The award is best made by a ballot, in 


On one occasion the prize was won by a 
‘‘ Breakfast Table,” which was represented by 


(of card-board) were sewed on round the lower 


part of the skirt, and the upper edge was 
finished off with a ruching of parsley with little 
yellow patches of butter nestling among its 
curly green leaves (the pats were really modelled 
in coloured clay by the wearer), the black velvet 
necklet-band was decorated with lumps of 
loaf sugar, which glistened beautifully and made 
quite a bold ornament of dazzling white on the 


sombre black. A napkin folded in the mitre 
shape with a roll of bread tucked in its folds 
formed the head-dress. 

A Knight of the Bath appeared arrayed in 
a large Turkey bath sheet, the ornaments being 
small brushes, sponges, cakes of soap, &c. This 
looks far better than it sounds, though it may 
not be strikingly elegant. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee, copied from 
Tenniel’s illustration in ‘“‘ Alice Through the 
Looking Glass,” had to look on most of the 
evening, though they made spasmodic attempts 
to dance, usually with each other, much to the 
amusement of the rest of the company. Pro- 
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@ new sauce and a new coal-scuttle, would 
come in for more prosaic use in after davs. 
Here I may note that the 5s. limit is not 
usually interpreted as including articles that are 
on hand or can be borrowed, though they may 
have originally cost much more than that 
amount; nor are shoes reckoned, unless & 
characteristic part of the costume. Hence, for 
a ‘Daughter of the Regiment,” part of a 


brother's uniform might be called into requi- 
sition; if the coat should fit, the short skirt 
could be managed for a trifle. On the other 
hand, “ Paul,” as an overgrown school-boy, in 
a large frilled collar, an old-fashioned sort of 
Eton jacket, and short knickerbockers, could 
not afford new strap shoes ; “ Virginia,” a very 
tall school-girl in a short muslin skirt and 
square low top and ridiculous wired pigtails, 
came to her “Paul's” assistance, and added 
straps made of American cloth to his ordinary 


slippers. These two anticked about and 


quarrelled with each other, and in short were 
the clowns of the assembly. 


“A lilac sun bonnet” in crinkled paper ‘is 


quite fetching, and can be worn with an 
ordinary dress, ‘‘ Crockett,’’ in letters of the same 
lilac paper being, worked diagonally across 
the front of the plain skirt. This design is 
intended for an occasion when the characters 
are requested to represent the title of a 
book, &c. 


“Brown paper” looks very effective when 
relieved with a pink sash and trimmings, and 
with care remains untorn to the end, though it 
might be wise to line it with a brown stuff 
foundation. 

A perfectly plain, straight garment of white 
naingook, simply gathered at the neck, and 
with bell-shaped sleeves, is a very useful 
foundation for several characters; it is better 
made rather long, that it may be caught up at 
the waist and made to hang over a belt, pouch 
fashion. 

This would be the principal part of the 
design to represent the “City Arms,” 
‘‘ Britannia,” or “Europa” (see Punch car- 
toons), all of which, if well carried out, are 
very graceful. Worn with a college gown 
made of a rich coloured sateen, with straight 
bands of velveteen down the whole length of 
the front, you have “ Princess Ida,” or a “‘ Sweet 
Girl Graduate.” This, however, could not be 
carried out except at a cost greater than 
that mentioned above, unless the underdress is 
already provided. Even then both gown and 
hood require to be very well cut indeed if they 
are to sit properly. Less effective, but more 
economical, would be a borrowed ordinary 
black B.A. gown. 

A “ Pillar Box” spent about half-a-crown on 
her attire, for which she bought a few yards of 
red Turkey twill, which she made up into a 
garment that was absolutely straight from the 
shoulders down to the ground, the red-sleeved 
arms disappearing through slits in the side 
when she particularly desired the resemblance 
to be perfect. A Tam O’Shanter in the same 
material looked quite coquettish, and the image 
of the top of our postal pillar boxes, while a 
small tablet, on which was incribed the hours 
of collection, was attached to the front. 

The greatest sensation cf all was made when, 
rather late, there suddenly appeared on the 
scene a veritable ‘“‘ North American Indian,” in 
feathers, paint and all! The tunic kind of gar- 
ment and moccasins were made of coarse 
canvas effectively embroidered in the simplest 
patterns with brightly coloured wools. Tucked 
into the belt, with the title ostentatiously 


bably the only actual outlay they incurred was | displayed, was a copy of The War Cry. We 


for their formidable helmets—and even these, 


_were assured that the whole was entirely 
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amateur work, and that its total cost did not 
exceed the stated limit. 

One never knows what one can do till one 
tries. The following remark and rejoinder was 
actually overheard |in connection with one of 
these dances. 

‘‘ Why, your shoes alone must have cost the 
full allowance, and they ought to”count, as they 
are new and quite a part of the costume! ” 

‘*My shoes cost absolutely nothing! They 
are a soiled pair of white kid that were laid 
aside five years ago. I happened to find in the 
rubbish drawer a bit of satin that just matched 
my stuff, and I covered,them myself.” 

. Paterfamilias might lecturefon economy for a 
life time, yet fail to bring about such a result— 
@ result which will probably not be without 
some influence on every-day expenditure. 


WHAT TO: WEAR. 
BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


Blipt 


7195—Ladies’ and Misses’ Olga Blouse. 


Bordeaux-red faced cloth is here strikingly 
decorated with parallel rows of black braid that 
contrast strongly to the handsome edging and 
full revers of chinchilla fur. Over a belt of 
black velvet, it droops gracefully in front accord- 
ing to the prevailing mode. Hat of red felt, 
faced and banded with black velvet ; garniture of 
red silk crépe, autumn leaves and black quills. 
This charming outdoor wrap is one of the most 
desirable of the season’s novelties porabaing 
style with comfort and giving a distinguishe 
air to the wearer. A unique feature is the 
extended shoulders which form epaulettes over 
the coat sleeves that show a slight fulness at 
the arm’s-eye. The entire coat is lined with 
plaid taffeta. The blouse proper is fitted with 
shoulder and under-arm seams, and the basque 

ortion is cut separately and seamed to the 

louse beneath the belt. The sleeves are snug- 
fitting and are seamed to the lining only at the 
upper portion beneath the epaulette and both 
cloth and lining at the under-arm portion. To 
insure additional strength, a strip of the cloth 
is stitched to the lining round the upper portion 
of the arm’s eye where the sleeve joins it alone. 
The right front of the blouse laps over on to the 
left and closes invisibly. Revers of fur are 
turned back from the throat and the neck is 
finished with a standing collar. 

To make this coat for a lady in the medium 
size will require two yards of 54-inch material. 
The pattern, No. 7195, is cut in sizes for a 30, 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 

Any pattern will be mailed on receipt of 6d. 
in stamps by the English Agency (Department H 
W.), Bazar Pattern Co., Belper. 
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Gur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by dents. 
is invited on the subjects here 

written upon.] 


READING FOR THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Sianau. 


well read immediately it is available. ‘Oh, 
to be able to take up at will and read as you do, 
what would I not give!” is a cry I have often 
heard, and to me at least it seems like the old 
cry ‘‘ Come over and help us.” _I know a young 
student at present who is preparing for an 
examination ; please let me give you a little 
example of her difficulties. A contalai ‘‘ paper ”’ 
has to be completed ; printed books are at hand, 
but, alas! to her the pages are blank. In the 
room where she seated ‘at the table 
is a tiny boy, who with an air of grave import- 
ance on his little face is reading letter by letter 
(think of it, oh ye sighted students!) words 
from the work his sister requires, he at the 
age being the only one she could get to read 
to her. 
This is only one instance ; no doubt there are 
many more, the desire for knowledge being 
at in the intelligent blind. The ‘Home 
eaching Society” done and is doing a 
grand work, supplying not only books, But 
teachers also, all of whom are blind, chiefly for 
those who have lost their sight since childhood. 
I would not forget to mention Miss Arnold’s 
‘‘Lending Library,” it being a source of 
instruction and pleasure, and the subscription 
being very small for the poorer members. But 
very much .ore could be accomplished if more 
books were available. Writing “Braille” is 
indeed a labour of love, requiring both time and 
atience, but if done for His sake will be blessed, 
or is it not written, ‘‘God is not unrighteous 
that He forget your works and labour that 
proceedeth of love.”—I am, dear madam, yours 
truly, ‘* ADVOCATE.” 
[Everybody to whom the intellectual life is 
much must be deeply touched by the unstudied 
pathos of our correspondent’s letter. If she 
will oblige us with more information it is very 
probable that there will be found several 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 


SPECIALITY : ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Saprzpr, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She Ep ae studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 
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previous to purchase at 
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29 
amongst our readers who are willing to give 
the unpaid help to the education of the fina 
that she pleads for. Will she let us know in a 
future | exactly what is meant by doing 
‘“ Braille writing,” whether appliances have to 
be obtained for doing it, and if so, whether 
they are costly, and in that case can they be 
obtained without expense to the worker 
from some society concerned with the welfare 
of the blind ? We should also be glad to have 
the addresses of the Circulating Library and the 
Home Teaching Society for the Blind to which 
she refers. Undoubtedly there are many 
amongst our readers without much (or any) 
money to give, who would be glad to see an 
ye, of doing some useful work of this 

“ for charity's sweet sake.”—Ep. W.S.] 


A LITTLE WHITE SLAVE. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Siena. 

Dear Mapam,—In the pathetic story with 
the above heading, given in your issue of 
December 28rd, it is stated that the wages of 
women belt-makers are only three-farthings an 
hour. This story is not, as I understand, a 
mere.tale intended to away an idle half 
hour, but is written to illustrate the condition 
of women at the present time. The statement 
that the wages earned are only three-farthin 
an hour is put in italics to call attention to the 
fact ; we may therefore assume that the state- 
ment is true, or at least that the writer who 
has inquired into the subject believes it to be 
true.* If true it shows a sad decline in women’s 
wages. The cause is not far to seek. Women 


* This is the case. 
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are driven by the Wonsey and Factory Act 
out of many workshops and factories ; they are 
forbidden to work in some trades on the ground 
that such employment is unwholesome, and 
dismissed by their employers from other trades 
in which overtime is necessary, as women are 
not allowed to work overtime freely. 

These poor dismissed women are forced to 
compete against each other in other work, and 
thus bring down wages. Let us all unite to get 
these oppressive regulations altered. The 
may be kindly intended, but their effect is cruel. 
Let us not forget that “‘ Evil is wrought by want 
of th + as well as want of heart.” Kindly 
though people have pressed on the Govern- 
ment of late years to protect women from over- 
work, from unhealthy work, from ill-ventilated 
factories, &c., with the result that they are now 

from insufficient nourishment caused 
y low wege No trade is so unhealthy as 
want of food. 

In the white lead trade women have worked 
for 80 and 40 years, and remain strong old 
women, but who could live for 80 years, much 
less be strong, who earned only three farthings an 


hour ?—Yours faithfully, E. T. BoucHERETT. 


BEARING REINS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNat. 
Dear Mapam,—In reading the humane and 
“interesting article in last week’s Woman's 
S1GNnaL on humanity to horses, I am sorry to see 
that no word is given against the use of the 
pearing rein. Owners of draught horses, by 
these I mean masters who employ horses in 


coal, bi sing, building, or other trades 
where heavily-loaded cartage is necessary, do 
not realise the cruelty they are perpetrating 


every working day of their lives by allowing 
their carters to use bearing reins on their 
horses. * 

The fact that our beloved Queen is dis- 

epiemnin 4 the use of the bearing rein for her 
i orses will no doubt lead a much- 
d fashion. 

Many men and women with kind and gentle 
hearts have not waited for this leading, and 
already drive their horses without this badge of 
cruelty. 

In Germany, in Austria, in Bohemia and 
other Continental countries, England has an 
example set her in this respect which she may 
well follow.—Your faithfully, Janz KETTLE. 

Maidenhead. 


THE W.C.T.U. RESOLUTION. 

Miss Slack writes :— 

‘‘In this week’s issue of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
I notice you draw attention to the fact that the 
resolution condemning all State Regulation of 
Vice, which I forwarded you as being the one 
sai by the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention, 

iffers in wording (though not in sense), from 
the one you have seen reported in American 
papers as passed. The resolution I forwarded 
you was the one adopted by the unanimous vote | 
of the Convention. The confusion has arisen ' 
thus :—Before any resolution on the subject 
had been brought before the Executive Com- 
mittee, or the Convention, a member of the | 
Resolutions Committee allowed a reporter to . 


gee a resolution which was to be considered by ' ffffj 


the Executive ; this resolution was published by 
the reporter, but it was not one of those passed | 
by the Convention.” | 


“g 


———————————————— 


PURE JUICE OF CRAPE, 


GUARANTEED 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


| by Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. And so rosy cheeks 


tell my friends of 
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WHY WOMEN ARE 
ATTRACTIVE. 


Way is one woman attractive and another not ? 
It isn’t entirely a question of age, or features, 
or intellect. The most admirable and attractive 


; JanuaRy 18, 1898. 
Current Netvs 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Deatu or Lapy Poear.—The Devon Women’s 
Liberal Union has lost its president, and at a 
special m: passed resolutions of condolence 


thing about an attractive woman is her womanli- : 

ness. Everybody admires a womanly woman. ee - ys mabvla ngethiee the we" a 
She must have health, of course, because with- She cae ae y Pheat my ia and 
out it she would lose the brightness of her eyes, | 74, », ae ne ie tial sisins: ei sianding:— 


the fulness of her cheeks, and her vivacity. 
Health brings all these things, but health means 
more than most people think of. I 
nervous, and weak, a woman em 
Women who are pale and wan should not resort 
to iron, drugs, and tonics, except by the advice 
of a properly qualified medical man. They 
should try instead to nourish and build u 
their blood by the vital nourishment imp 


‘‘The Liberal Women’s Associations of the 
Three Towns and the associated members of 
Union, of which 
the initiator 
distress at 
Liberal 


removal b 
were uni 

conspicuous 
her within 
—the same singleness 
purpose; the same deep interest in public life, 
carried out so unostentatiously as to hide the 
incalculable work undertaken and quietly 
accomplished, the same sincerity and force of 
conviction, united with the genial courtesy of 
manner that drew forth re and esteem. In 
the uphill and thankless battle for the emanci- 
pation and equality of opportunity for women, 
the removal of Dety Phear out of the ranks of 
the Progressives is a calamity that her co- 
workers mournfully recognise. The capacity of 
women to unite satisfactorily home and outside 
duties received its best exponent in her own 
diversified private, domestic, public, and philan- 
thropic labours. To her family, to whom her 
worth was incalculable, and more especially to 
Sir John and Miss Phear, is tendered the heart- 
felt sympathy that this resolution unitedly but 
inadequately expresses.” 

* 


many 
and comeliness may be attained. Surely the him 
road is pleasanter than the thorny and nasty 


Alexander Hotel, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, writes :—‘“‘ I have tried Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, aud like it very much. I 
shall have much pleasure in recommending it 
to my patients.” 

Miss 8. Percival, Post Office, Burgh, writes :— 
“T do not think any other can equal yours. 
My father has been taking ordinary cocoa, but 
I think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is better. I will 
our Vi-Cocoa.” 

Mrs. King, Linden Cottage, Wimbledon Hill, 
Surrey, writes :—‘ I think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is delicious, and quite fulfils all said about it.” 

Mrs. Budden, Bradwardine, Bournemouth, 
writes:—‘I am pleased with Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, and like it, and will certainly use it 
in future.” 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the ‘Woman’s 
Sienan a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and postpaid. There is no magic 
in all this. It is a plain, honest, straight- 
forward offer. It is done to introduce the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, 
more than this ; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 and 62, 
Bunhill-row, London, E.C. Write for free 
sample. 


* 


Hottoway Cottece.—Miss Emily Penrose, 
whose appointment to the principalship of 
Holloway College is announced, is an ex-student 
of Somerville. She may be said to have in- 
herited her archeological tastes, for her father 
was the first director of the British Archeolo- 
gical School at Athens. In 1883 Miss Penrose 
accompanied him to Greece, where he was 
carrying on excavations at the Temple of 
Jupiter, Olympus; and again in 1887 she spent 
a year beside him at Athens. Miss Penrose 
has an excellent acquaintance with modern 
languages, having studied French at Versailles, 
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“* Kals’ fit admirably.” 
“ Shall put all skirts aside for the future. . 
« The cut is excellent.” 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


Extract From a LeEcTURE ON “Foops AND THEIR 
Vaves,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., eto.—" If any 
motives—first, of due regard for health, and second, of 
getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to 
weigh with us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa 
(Epps’s being the most nutritious) should be made to 


NOT obtainable of any Draper, but 


on only direct from us. 
McCALLUM & CO.’S, 17, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


ANS ALCOHOL.” 


replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food ; 
tea and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read the 
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German at Dresden, and having paid several 
long visits to Italy, notably to Rome, which 
assisted not a little in the development of her 
archeo! studies. A teavalling ursary, 
* awarded her on series, Bp tseioe permitted her 

to continue her studies in French and German 
museums. At Oxford her s subjects were 
Greek and Latin, Ancient ry, and Philo- 
sophy, as well as Archeology. Miss Penrose 
held a professorship in the first of these subjects 
at ord College while she was principal. 


NARROW ESCAPES IN 


REAL LIFE. 
FROM NEWSPAPER REPORTS. 
I—A TERRIBLE BormER Exposition. 


On a Sunday morning three years ago—viz., 
February 10th, 1895 (to quote from the Putney 
and Wandsworth News), a loud explosion 
occurred in the kitchen of a house in Putney. 
A constable found that the boiler had esr 
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sensible 
Scene after the explosion. sou 
doctor was called, and ordered her removal to 
the Westminster Hospital, where she was 
conveyed in a cab, and found to be suffering 
from severe contusions and burns, and from 
shock to the system, and detained in hospital. 

In the explosion the wall was blown clean 
down (as our illustration shows) ; the ceiling 
was stripped, the doors driven in, shelves, 
chairs, crockery, and, in fact, everything in the 
room utterly wrecked. A cat sleeping in a 
chair was instantly killed. Miss White’s escape 
from death certainly appears miraculous. A 
few days ago, she was pointed out to a news- 
paper man, to whom the account of her 
remarkable escape, with some very interesting 
after-developments was related. 

‘“* After I left the hospital,” Miss White said, 
‘‘T was prostrated with the shock to the system, 
and I lay for weeks between life and death. 
Even when I recovered from the accident I 
rapidly grew weaker, and was so debilitated 
that I couldn’t walk without assistance, and I 
had fearful indigestion after eating, and often 
fainted. It was a terrible time for me, I can 
tell you. The doctors said I was anemic, and 
I got so white I was almost afraid to look at 
my face in the glass. My mother and father 
said I should never be the same girl again, but 
you see they were, happily, mistaken.” 

And the pressman found this to be true as 
he turned his eyes to the bright, animated face 
of the speaker. ‘‘ And to what do you attribute 
so complete a recovery ?”’ he asked. 

‘Well, I will tell you. I was sitting up ill 
in bed one morning reading the British Weekly, 
and I saw an account of the case of a young 
lady whose sufferings seemed just like mine. 
I decided to try the medicine that cured her— 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. We 
soon found that the Pills were doing me good. 
After taking them I felt like another being. 
The pains began to be less severe. I was less 
irritable. Palpitation of the heart, which had 
been very troublesome and alarming, ceased. 
The change was simply wonderful. To make 
a long story short, I got well, and now I am 
as strong and healthy as ever I was in my 
life.” 

The above statement can easily be verified. 
The Whites have resided in Putney over thirty 
years, and are known as highly trustworthy 
and respectable people. Their address is 
‘“‘ Ormesby,” Fawe Park-road, Putney. 
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II.—Ratmtway Enoine Man’s Escape. 

It was (writes a Mid-Surrey Gazette reporter) 
in Park-grove, Battersea, London, that I found 
young Robert Masters—a good-looking youth 
of about eighteen summers, strong, broad-built, 
sturdy, and athletic. Had I seen him some 
few months earlier, he told me, I should have 
found him very different. He had had a narrow 
escspe. ‘I was working as a plumber’s mate,” 
he said, ‘‘and got wet through three times a 
week. I was laid up with pains in the head, 
and had a very bad t. My mother got me 
some medicine, but it did not appear to do me 
any good. I had been laid up two weeks, and, 
thinking it was time I was better, I went out. 
I hadn’t been out long when I completely lost 
the use of my legs and feet, and had to be 
carried home. I was put to bed, and next 
morning found myself covered with large red 
spots, some of which broke out into sores. 

‘‘ Besides this, I had fearful pains in my 
stomach, which nothing seemed to relieve. 
The doctor described my illness as anemic 


rheumatism, and said I was in for a long 


illness. My mother had mentioned my illness 
to a lady friend, who told her that her son had 
been cured of rheumatics by taking Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and she told my 
sister of the cir- = 
cumstances. 
But,” continued 
Mr. Masters, 
“my sister, who 
is always ve 
B rompt an 
ecided in her 
actions, immedi- 
ately put on her 
hat and jacket 


Le \ii 


‘6 An engine-cleaner.” 


and scoured the chemists’ shops till she got the 


genuine Pills.” 


The effect was so rapid that in three days 
Mr. Masters was up and dressed, and in a fort- 
night he was able to go out for a walk. In six 
weeks he had taken two boxes of the Pills, and 
felt himself so completely cured that he applied 
for work at the Brighton Company’s works 
en on as 
an engine-cleaner, where he still remains, 


in Victoria-road, and was at once 


hearty and strong. 
III.—A Hero or SUAKIN AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. Hy. Peers, with his bronzed, healthy- 
looking face, grey moustache, and soldierly 
appearance, is now fifty-three years of age, and 
has served twenty-three and a half years in the 
Royal Navy. He lives at Wednesfield, near 


Wolverhampton, served at the bombardment of 


Alexandria, and in Suakin, and holds the 
medals. At the close of the campaign he 
came home invalided. He broke down in 
health, went into a hospital, and under- 
went an operation. 
jibes His health, however, 
=== was not restored, 
and a doctor whon. 
he consulted said he 
was suffering from 
a diseased stomach. 
‘‘T vomited every- 
thing I ate,” said 
Mr. Peers, and lost 
weight, until I be- 
came like a shadow. 
Thad had two doctors 
treating me when 
my brother first told 
me about the many cures effected by Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. I commenced 
to take them. From that time I began to get 
better. Before, I could not eat any solid food, 
but after taking the Pills I began to eat and 
enjoy food.”” He added, with good humour, 
‘“‘T can hardly satisfy my appetite now.” 


“ Alerandria—the Bom- 
bardment.” 


Have You wap a Narrow Escape ? 


If you are ill, and the doctor cannot cure 
you; if you have been pronounced incurable at 
the hospital; or if you have some ailment, 
small or great, that gives you trouble, write, 
and receive honest advice free. It is no 


trouble to answer your letter, and we shall 


answer it honestly. We will not sell pills to 


people whom we do not think they will cure. 
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Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., and please 
mention the name of this newspaper. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are obtainable of all 
chemists, and of Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com. 
any, 46, Holborn-viaduct. London, at 2s. 9d. a 
x, or six boxes for 13s. 9d., but are genuine 
only with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink 
ills for Pale People, printed in red on the 
nage wrapper. They are not like other medicines 
or their effects are ent. They act 
directly on the blood, and thus it is that they 
are so famous for the cure of indigestion, 
anemia, consumption, rheumatism, scrofula, 
chronic orysipelas, general weakness, and to 
restore pale and sallow complexions to the 
glow of health. They are also a splendid nerve 
and ra and thus have cured many 
cases 0 ysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, 
St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous enieche 


Mrs. Hoopsr, of 158, Strand, the pioneer 
lady organiser of foreign travel, is beginning to 
make her arrangements for what promises to 
be an exopy Roecally interesting pip in the 
coming spring. @ purposes to take a 
of ladies and gentlemen (personally paar 
by herself, aided by a well-known cle an 
who has passed the greater part ofahis life in 
the East, and was a personal friend of General 
Gordon), on a tour to Egypt and Palestine. It 
it proposed to travel overland as far as Brifdisi, 
thence by steamer to Alexandria, and to spend 
at least six days in Cairo. On arri in 
Palestine, camping tours are already arranged 
for, while those who do not care for an out-of- 
door life may spend the time quietly at 
Jerusalem, or make a longer stay in Egypt. 
April is considered the very best time for a 
visit to the Holy Land. The entire tour will 
occupy from five to six weeks. It is more 
pleasant for ladies to travel ‘vith Mrs. Hooper 
than with only a gentleman conductor, and her 
powers of organisation are such that the 
travellers under her care are spared, as far as 
possible, any of the disagreeables of travel. 
Only a few years ago such an interesting tour 
as the one sketched above was excessively 
costly, and even dangerous, but now it is open 
to almost everyone who is able to think of a 
foreign holiday at all. 

a ok * 

Tue following letter may be of some interest 
to masters and mistresses as showing the kind 
of characters that are given to them by their 
servants. It is written to a lady who is 
honoured with the writer’s confidence but who 
does not give the girl by any means a good 
character. It is to be feared, from what one 
knows of kitchen talk, that it is genuine enough : 
‘‘ Dear Madom, Just a few lines to you and to 
tell you I went to the hospital Wensday and I 
came back 6.40 train, and my master said to 
me before I went that their is nothing amater 
of me. Dear Madom, he has called me some- 
thing scanless everything as he could lay his 
tongue to sinse I been here, and I only haves 
bread and butter for my meals and water. 
Dear Madom, I never had such a place as this 
before, and he says I am only fit for the factry. 
Dear Madom, I knows I keeps myself in my 
right place; even the persons what stays here 
told me what she is; even when she goes out « 
when she comes in her hair is all down her back, 
and tonight I put some coal and sinders on the 
fire and made a nice and comfortable, she came 
up in the kitchen and began. Dear Madom, 
she been and told people lies about me for 
nothing. Dear Madom, I caught her out several 
lies, & she says she never said it; and father 
came and saw me Sunday morning and he was 
thirsty and she gave him a glass of water to 
drink, after coming all that ways. Dear Madom, 
I am leaving the 5 of December, and I shall 
be glad when it comes, for if I stays here I shall 
be starved, and never have no comfort, and she 
is such an ugly person. Dear Madom, I will 
tell you more when I comes home, nobody cant 
believe her about here.—Yours truly - 


Two country attorneys, overtaking a wagoner 
on the road, and thinking to be witty, asked 


him why his fore horse was so fat and the rest 


solean. The wagoner, knowing them, answered 


that his fore horse was a lawyer, and the rest 


Address Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, + were his clients. 
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HOVIS BREAD 


Strengthens the Digestion and 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING BAKERS AND GROCERS. 


JANUARY 18, 1898. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“SOUPS, SAVOURIES, SWEETS” 


By H. B. T. 

Contains Recipes for a PERFECT 
XMAS PUDDING & MINOEMBAT. 
SUITABLE XMAS PRESENT. 
Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London and Manchester. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 


Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, 


improves the General Health. Strand, W.0. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINson 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


6d. and Is. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps, by 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


waft Sboud ony dimicalty be experienced ie obtaining Hovie Breet Peceria’ the wile Gout ot 
su unsatisfactory, ite—in latter case enclosing sam: whole cost o! 
a Eee knee 8 Pieten h Bom. 


“(VARIOTOMY AVERTED,” free 2d., 

by MARY J. HALL-WILUIAMS, M.D. (BOSTON), 
is to show women how they may get rid of their sufferings 
without undergoing this dangerous operation. 


6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. 
Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 


STOLEN BY A PORTER FOR HIS BABY! 


Extract from tke “ London Evening News.” 


THAT WENT Wronc.—On a railway truck in the 8.W.R. “ompany’s Goods Yards at Nine Elms lay 
of malt extract, two eiderdowns, and three dressing cases, all on transit—a miscellaneous, but, 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


® 
FREH FROM ALCOHOL. <> 


Excellent Communion 


ugh 
: and hand one to r. 
, men were and at the man’s house the other items were found. 
At the South-Western 


‘olice Court they were charged. One pleading a weakly child as his excuse for 
jssig aap the nutritious malt, was bound over in £5 to come up ray ju ent ed : 


rocers everywhere. 


if 5 
remainder of the misappropriation in a sentence of three months’ labour.” si ai aah Wines .\ 7k 
a es 

Had he known that for 1s. 3d. he could have purchased a Tin of the Celebrated MADEIRA 
“D.C.L.” Malt Extract, he would surely have never run the risk of such unpleasant Price List, > CON GRESs 
consequences. . ’ 
*D.C.L..> MALT EXTRACT is a Perfect Food, is invaluable for Delicate Children, = iy AS ALTO - DOURO. 
invalids, and Nursing Mothers. Post-free on spp RED ALICANTE 
‘¢D.C.L.” is sold in Bottles at rs. 6d. and 2s. 6d. and Tins at 1s. 3d. and 2s., by Chemists and =i > : 


MUSCAT, MARSALA, 


Reputed Pints,14s.to 20s.per doz. 
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Fhe Women’s snstitute, THACHING BY POST. RS 


receipt of 2s. 6d., by 
Comprising Libraries, Lecture Rooms, Information Bureau, TES anxious to continue their studies 


Pa a ee The DISTILLERS co., Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


luitional and Lecture Departments. 
18, GROSYENOR CRESCENT, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Open Daily for Inspection. Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 
For i Secsonnt Women and Students, 10s. 6d. 


Contributions to the Women’s Treasure Fund for the 
purchase of books are invited, and of books, or loan 
of Standard Works, will be at once acknowledged by the 
Librarian. Trustees: The Lady Henry SomERsET; the 
Lady Grey Ecerton; Mrs. ScHARLieB, M.D.; Mrs. Eva 
M NN, and Mrs. PHILIPPS. 


THE GROSVENOR CRESCENT CLUB 


8 now fully opened in the same mansion. Particulars may | 
be obtained from the Club Secretary. | 


5 


may join— 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
For Art, Mopern Lanevaces, all Eneuisu Sus- 


gects, Latin and Greek, MatHematics, PxitosopHy 
and Scrence. 


Elementary Courses also arranged, Term begins 
; JANUARY 7TH. 


Intending students should write now for 
particulars to Miss 8. E. Murray, St. George’s 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 


4s Recommended by the Unfermented Wine Dept.,B.W.T.A. 


Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


35, Kempsford Gardens, Earl’s Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LACIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
265s. INCLUSIVE 


Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 
Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday 


from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, 


W.C., post paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 4s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN’S GNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 
To the Manager, “‘WOMAN’S SICNAL,” 


as stated above, addressed :— 


Printed by VEALE, 


n. 
Aévertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


